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ADVERTISEMENT The Educational Screen 





eAnnouncing a New 
Proctor and Service 
for ‘Ursual Education 


With the announcement of the new Spen- 
cer film slide projector the world of Visual 
Education is presented with a new service 
and new economy. 


Using our compact, inexpensive film slide 
service prepared in consultation with 
leading educational authorities, this new 
Spencer projecter and service mark the 
newest advance in visual education. 


Prepared for educators by educators, the 
Spencer Library of films covers many 
varied subjects. 


Mail the coupon for the whole story of this new Spencer film service and 
the new projector which makes it possible. 





SPENCER LENS CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


! Spencer Lens Co. | 
! 442 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. ' 
| Please send catalog of your new film service and film slide projector. ' 
' NAME... 2 " 
ADDRESS .. 

INSTITUTION . By | 


Please Say You Saw the Advertisement in Tue Epucationat Screen 
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The Progress of Power 


A One-Reel Feature — Instructive and Entertaining 


oe pictorial, entertaining, and 
instructive film vividly portrays 
a comparatively new power, serving 
America’s industries and municipal- 
ities. It is one of the snappiest films 
of its kind ever produced. There 
is a certain amount of individuality 
to each scene which holds the inter- 
est of the spectator throughout the 
showing. If you want something 
different and unusual, order ‘‘The 
Progress of Power’ today. Give 
your friends and patrons an oppor- 
tunity of seeing this modern power 
unit operating under all conditions 
in the oil fields, cotton fields, at the 
docks, in the dense forests, etc. 














You can't go wrong by adding this 
film to your next picture program— 
it is a film worth anyone's time to 
see. 


Loaned Without Charge 











The film printed on non-inflammable stock 
is loaned without charge by us, but the ex- 
press charges must be paid by the recipient. 
If possible, give us the choice of two or three 
dates, any of which will suit you. 


The Power Farmer, School Days, and The 
‘Power Behind the Orange, all one-thousand 
foot productions are now available for dis- 
tribution. 











Address your request for loan of films to 
Chicago or to any one of our branch houses. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
Incorporated 


606 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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The Movie Industry Speaks for Itself 


N editorial, from one of the four prin- 
A cipal trade organs of the motion picture 
industry, illustrates the strength of movie 
editorial-writing in its frank statement of 
facts, and its weakness also in the strangely 
twisted interpretation of those facts. 

“The motion picture audience, in the 
aggregate, lacks stability. Business may 
be good today, but who knows what it 
will be tomorrow night? People go to 
motion picture shows on an altogether 
haphazard schedule. It is largely a case 
of, ‘Well, if there isn’t anything else to 
do tonight, let’s go to the movies.’ ” 

This is an exceedingly accurate statement 
of fact. And the climax of its truth lies in 
the last sentence. But the deep significance 
of it all seems lost upon the writer of the 
editorial. 

It means, in general, this. The 
movie audience lives life on a haphazard 
schedule, hence needs stopgaps to fill up its 


average 


time. The movie is its supreme stopgap, 
(which is a sad commentary on the real 
quality of the entertainment). The intelligent 
public as a whole does not go to the movies, 
for it has ample use for all its time and needs 
no stopgaps. Least of all does it need so un- 
intelligent a “filler” as is afforded by the 
average motion picture. 

Better pictures would gradually lift the 
movie out of the stopgap class for the present 
movie audience, and make it more and more 
an entertainment end in itself. This would 
develop the desired “stability” in present 
audiences, for better pictures would have 
more chance of competition with “anything 
Better pictures would even in- 


? 


else to do.’ 


crease that audience gradually by attracting 
a considerable number of the intelligent pub- 
lic who could easily enjoy motion pictures 
if they were less stupid and vulgar. The 
editorial-writer, however, waives all this and 
puts his finger specifically upon one great 
cause of the mischief. 

“Right now, radio is furnishing several 

millions of people with a forceful in- 

ducement to stay at home. They have to 
stay at home to hear the radio programs 

It is time to quit squawking and 
to begin working on this very definite 
problem, viz: The radio has stolen a sub- 
stantial part of our audience. How are 
we going to replace what we have lost 
and when?” 

Here again the editorial commentator 
misses a highly significant point. The “home” 
is an exceedingly good place for people to be. 
In keeping them there the radio is performing 
a very valuable service to American life. The 
radio is practically clean—even if quite 
stupid at times—and clean and harmless en- 
tertainment in the home is vastly more whole- 
some than cheap and vulgar entertainment 
in the theatre. No thinking American wants 
to see the movies get back the “lost fans” 
unless it be for entertainment as sane and 
healthful as the radio is furnishing whole- 
sale to the country. If the movies will clean 
up, and put more brains and less bombast in- 
to the lost will come 
back and a ‘ot more with them. But note the 


pictures, the fans 

editor’s conclusions from his facts! 
“When the brand of salesmanship you 
are using won't sell your goods, there is 
something wrong with the goods or the 
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Columbus lays claim for Spain to the 
newly-discovered land 


“COLUMBUS” 


The first true and dramatic film 
of America’s discovery. Colum- 
bus is first seen in 1485 at the 
court of King John of Portugal. 
Years later he obtains the sup- 
port of Queen Isabella of Spain. 
The departure of his tiny fleet, 
his dangers and doubts on the 
high seas and his triumph on*the 
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Planned by the Yale University 
Press and produced under the super- 
vision and control of a Committee 
of the Council of Yale University 











sands of Watling Island are all re- 


plans of discovery bef 


" P In January, 1492, through the plea of Juan Perez, Columbus was given another 
vealed with beauty and interest. pportunity to lay hi 


re Queen Isabella 


The CHRONICLES of AMERICA 


PHOTOPLAYS 


Each depicts with realism a significant event in 
the heroic making of America. Fifteen of the pic- 
tures are now available. Their unusual success 
wherever shown has created a heavy demand which 
makes advisable the completion of arrangements 
without delay in order to be sure of securing the 
films for the dates you desire. Write at once, giving 
full particulars of your contemplated use of the 
pictures. 


A 64-page illustrated booklet 
will also be mailed on request 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The Films Produced Thus Far: 


Columbus 

Jamestown 

The Pilgrims 

The Puritans 

Peter Stuyvesant 

Wolfe and Montcalm 

The Gateway to the West 
The Eve of the Revolution 
The Declaration of Independence 
Yorktown 

Vincennes 

Daniel Boone 

The Frontier Woman 
Alexander Hamilton 

Dixie 


FILM SERVICE 


YALE UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 522 FIFTH AVENUE 


(Physical Distributors, Pathe Exchange, Inc. 
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salesmanship or both. In the case of our because the writer is quite unconscious of his 
problem, it is probably safe to assume humor. By stepping into almost any theatre 
that there isn’t much wrong with the lobby or glancing at the ads of the producers 
goods . . . So, all in all, it must be and distributors, one sees very readily what is 
largely a matter of salesmanship. Which “wrong with the exploitation.” But the writer 
means, in our language, exploitation. in question finds three answers, all basing 
What can be wrong with our exploi- naively on the assumption that the product 
tation?” is worth exploiting. (Note particularly the 


The last sentence is, of course, intensely charming frankness of the second answer) : 


humorous. It is at the same time pathetic, (Concluded on page 251) 








A Merger of Journals in Visual Education 


HE current numbers of Visual Education and the Educational 

Screen announce the merger of these two journals. This merger 
was effected by the purchase of the former journal by the latter. This 
leaves the Educational Screen the sole journal devoted exclusively to 
the promotion of visual education. It is the survivor of the three most 
important journals in the field. The first important journal devoted 
to visual education was the Moving Picture Age, founded in 1917 by a 
commercial firm but including a number of professional educators on 
its editorial board. It was influential in promoting a careful study of 
the problems in visual education. In 1920 the Society for Visual Edu- 
cation, an organization founded to produce and. distribute materials 
for visual education, began the publication of a journal entitled Visual 
Education. This journal was edited at various times by Nelson L. 
Greene, W. C. Bagley, and F. R. Moulton. In 1922 the Educational 
Screen, with no connections with a commercial or producing organiza- 
tion, was founded by a group of educators. The aim of this, journal 
from the beginning has been to be self-supporting and to represent an 
entirely independent point of view concerning visual education. The 
success of the enterprise is indicated by the fact that the Educational 
Screen has absorbed the two other journals, the Moving Picture Age 
in 1922 and now Visual Education. Credit for this success is due to 
the editor, Nelson L. Greene, who devoted himself indefatigably to the 
upbuilding of the journal during the early stage when his energy was 
its chief asset. The editors of the Elementary School Journal congratu- 
late the Educational Screen upon its success, believing that consolida- 
tion in a special field like this represents journalistic strength. 

Editorial from the Elementary School Journal (February, 1925), 


published by the Department of Education of The University 
of Chicage. Reprinted by permission. 
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The Teaching Value of Pictures 


James NEWELL EMERY 
District Principal, Pawtucket, R. I. 


VERY picture, if it has teaching value 
at all, has certain teaching potential- 
ities. The skillful teacher may use 

the picture as a base for class discussion, and 
from it may draw an intensely interesting 
lesson, one that will claim more than its 
allotted time, if not carefully watched, so in- 
terested will the class become. 

Any picture to be worth while in teaching 
value must meet certain definite standards. 
In these days of widespread travel, of myriad 
photographs, of modern photographic proces- 
ses, there is such a wealth of material avail- 
able, and the time allotted in school is so short 
that we cannot afford to waste that brief time 
except with pictures which really teach some- 
thing. Pictures teaching purposes, 
whether lantern slides, motion picture films, 
or still pictures of various natures, may be 
judged both from their form and their con- 
tent. In each case they must reach certain 
standards or be rejected. 

The form must meet certain positive re- 
quirements. The picture, except in certain 
instances so rare as to be negligible, must be 
clear and detailed, contrasty enough so that 


for 

















Japan 


its highlights and shadows and the gradations 
between may be well defined. A weak, fuzzy, 


flat picture, whose shadows are blurs and 
whose highlights are streaks, and which is 
in poor focus, may be charming, mayhap, as 
a work of art, but it is a failure as far as the 
It must lend 
itself to enlargement without substantial loss 
of detail, and without suffering from com- 
peting lighting conditions in the hall or the 


teacher’s purpose is concerned. 


school-room where it is to be used. 

The content requirements allow much lat- 
itude, yet resolve themselves into fairly well 
defined requisitions. First of all, every teach- 
ing picture has directly or indirectly some 
reference to climatic conditions. It may be 
in its portrayal of the physical surface, either 
direct or suggested. The physical surface, 
the natural conditions, may, somewhat para- 
doxically, influence climate or conversely be 
influenced by climate. Climatic conditions 
have their relation to the human side, without 
which no picture has teaching value. Strange- 
ly enough, it is not always necessary to in- 
clude human life of the region in the picture, 
although the more dramatically it can be 
done, the better the picture from the viewpoint 
of the teacher. Pictures of the barren slopes 
of the Andes, for example, or the scored sides 
of a volcano may not have a vestige of hu- 
man life, yet be intensely human, from the 
vividness with which they show the impossibil- 
ity of supporting human life in this section. 

Man’s conditions 
are an important essential of the teaching 


relations with climatic 


picture. This may be spread out into a wide 
ramification of detail. Houses and homes— 
how men build to take advantage of climatic 
conditions, or even to control climatic con- 
ditions, as for example the Roosevelt Dam 
and the Imperial Valley. How men dress, for 
most dress, odd as it may seem to our occi- 
dental eyes, is largely a product of environ- 
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ment, and in some measure suited to the 
regional conditions. 

The nomad of the steppes dresses in skins, 
not because they are picturesque, but because 


they are the readiest material to his hand. 











Norway 


The Arab 


around his head to keep off the blazing rays 


winds yard upon yard of cloth 
of the desert sun. The Korean wears white 
because white is the mourning color, which 
must be worn for three years in the case of 
the death of a near relative, or of royalty. 
So the Korean, with death coming frequently, 
is ready with his white costume before death 
comes. The Japanese wooden clog with its 
exaggerated sole is well adapted to keep its 
wearer's foot out of the mud of the primitive 
roads. 

Pictures, to follow this line further, may 
point out peculiarities of home life; of dress; 
of shelter; racial peculiarities; religion; trib- 
al customs; industries, all man’s responses 
to his environment. A picture is useful and 
has teaching value as it illustrates these things, 
is useless if it does not. 

A good example of a picture with teaching 
value is the one illustrating travel in Japan. 
(The illustrations accompanying this article 
are all excerpts from some of the well known 
Burton Holmes films which have a wide use 
in the schoolroom, as well as in theaters). The 
jinrikisha, the two-wheeled vehicle in the pic- 
ture, is universally used in the east over the 


average type of roads. Why not a four- 
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wheeled carriage? The background of the 
picture gives a fair idea of the surface of the 
high and swift 
Only about a sixth of Japan’s sur- 
These lean, 
muscular coolies can travel many miles a day 
pulling their human load. Their costume, a 
semi-uniform, is admirably adapted to their 
The peculiar headgear, worn by their 
profession, is well adapted to keeping off the 
Note the tremendous devel- 


country, with mountains 
streams. 


face is capable of cultivation. 


work. 


sun and the rain. 
opment of their leg muscles, caused by years 
Racial distinctions 
may be seen in their characteristically Oriental 
features, especially the eyes. Half an hour’s 
study of a picture of this type will hardly 
exhaust the possibilities in the hands of a 
skillful teacher. 

An excellent example of surface features 
without the direct human side is that of the 
The long fjords with their 


of work of this nature. 


Norwegian fjord. 

















Korea 


excellent harbors, the steep slopes, most of 
them heavily wooded, the irregular coastline 
of the country, the little villages dotted here 
and there, are admirably shown in this picture. 
The fishing fleet gathered in the fore-ground, 
the long fish-wharves, the little village, sup- 
ply the human response to natural regional 
conditions. These picturesque, steep, wooded 
slopes, which comprise so large a part of 
Norway, yield scanty pasturage and still less 
ground for agriculture. But with these broad 
deep bays, and consequently a multiplicity of 
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good harbors, the people follow the line of 
least resistance, and hence one of Norway’s 
greatest industries is fishing. Such a picture 
will well repay detailed study, to accompany 
the text description of the country. Yet cas- 
ually looked at without explanation and dis- 
cussion, it is looked on merely as a pretty 
picture of bay and mountains and boats. The 

















Argentina 


teacher must guide the pupil’s line of reason- 
ing with skill to make any picture tell its story. 

On the other hand there are certain pictures 
which fail utterly to meet content require- 
ments. An excellent example is one of some 
city of Argentina, for example. Such pictures 
form portions of many sets. They may look 
up a prosperous, well-ordered business street 
in some large Argentine city, probably Buenos 
Aires. Yet there is nothing to prevent this view, 
as far as outstanding characteristics show, 
being Rio de Janeiro, or Galveston or Provi- 
dence or Seattle. The buildings are five or 
six-story business blocks, of the same type that 
might be found in any large city. A broad 
street, tree-lined, with automobiles and horses 
and carriages coming and going, people pass- 
ing along the side-walks, and all so far distant 
that minor characteristics are not distinguish- 
able. The only thing which would serve te 
identify it is the flag of Argentina far off in 
the distance, and the fag-end of a sign ending 
in a Spanish name. The picture, as a teach- 
ing device, makes practically no clear-cut im- 
pression on the mind of the pupil, and de- 
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serves to make none, for it has nothing to stand 
out of itself. 

A building, to be of teaching value, must 
be characteristic in some way of the people or 
the country, must have something of a unique 
character to make itself remembered. Of 
such a nature would be a Mohammedan 
mosque, a Hindu temple, the Sphinx or the 
Pyramids of Egypt. The Houses of Parlia- 
ment are distinctive, have a story of their own 
to tell. So has the Colosseum at Rome, or 
the temple of Burma, the Taj Mahal of India, 
Blarney Castle in Ireland, or a Scottish abbey. 
The Korean scene, besides its own peculiar 
architecture, has several picturesque phases 
of human life, such as the Korean in his baggy 
white clothing, the jinrikisha and the anti- 
quated trolley car. Even more valuable is 
the picture of Spain, with its gallery and 
winding stairs, its fountain in the courtyard, 


its covered, springless, two-wheeled wagon 




















Spain 
with its peasant driver. These pictures com- 
bine admirably man’s use of his environment, 
as illustrated in his shelter, his clothing, his 
methods of transportation, his very life and 
habits. 

To bring out these points rests with the 
teacher. Here is the difference between failure 
and success in the use of visual devices. Fail- 
ure to know how to study is the downfall of 
many a student, whether in grammar school, 
secondary school or college. 


It is equally true that many a failure in the 


(Concluded on page 230) 
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Finding the Facts of Visual Education (IT) 


FREDERICK DEAN McCuusky 





Clusky conducts a summer school 








II. 


HE history of the theatrical moving 
picture industry is full of instances in 
which large sums of money have been 
quickly converted into loss or profit. Many 
have been willing to chance a loss in order to 
realize a rapid rise to fame in moviedom. It 
appears at times that the same spirit has trans- 
For- 


tunately for visual education, however, the 


ferred over to the non-theatrical field. 


spirit of whimsical fancy and _ popularity 
which determines the success of entertainment 
is not a part of the fiber of the American pub- 
lic school. The public school is fundamentally 
officials 


teachers are extremely conscious of their own 


a conservative institution. Its and 


training. They view innovations with a crit- 
ical eye. Consequently, all attempts to rush 
teachers into the purchase and use of visual 
materials have failed regardless of the type of 
parade used. 

A clear understanding of the market neces- 
sary. It is legitimate for the individual who 
invests his time and money in the production 
of visual materials to be engaged in creating 
a sale for his wares. It is perfectly clear, how- 
ever, that the non-theatrical producer has not 
come to a realization of the fact that the de- 
velopment of a market in educational par- 
lance means the training of teachers. If 
teachers are to buy and make use of visual 


aids they will first have to be trained how to 


SERIES of articles defining the present status of Visual Education, by a serious student 
of the subject, Professor F. Dean McClusky of the University of Illinois. 
course in 
Chicago, was a leading contributor to Frank N. Freeman’s “Visual Education,” and is closely 
identified from many angles with the visual instruction field. 
The first article in this series appeared in the February 
Status of Officers in charge of Visual Instruction Bureaus.” 





Professor Mc- 
University of 


Visual 


Education at the 


entitled “The Administrative 


issue 








Growth Through Teacher Training 


use them in the classroom. Courses of study 
in visual instruction will have to be made 
a part of the curriculum in teacher training 
institutions. Teachers will have to be trained 
to teach the normal school courses. Text-books 


will have to be written, rewritten and pub- 


lished before visual instruction will be ac- 
corded true academic recognition. All of 


which means that the development of a sound 
market for visual aids will take time, labor 
It is high time that 
commercial interests recognize this fact about 


and endless patience. 


visual instruction and plan their own de- 
velopment accordingly. 
One 


may illustrate the fact that commercial inter- 


{n example of misunderstanding. 


ests haye failed to grasp the psychology of 
our public school with a number of examples. 
We will cite three in order to make our posi- 
tion clear. 

Memory brings vividly to mind a conversa- 
tion with a gentleman purporting to repre- 
sent over a million dollars of capital which 
was about to be invested in the production of 
non-theatrical moving pictures. He was seek- 
ing the co-operation of educators. If we could 
show him exactly what we wanted he would 
produce it. We replied to the effect that if we 
spent two years of intensive painstaking re- 
search in the curriculum we could perhaps 
him assistance. 


give This suggestion was 
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quickly thrown aside. He wanted an im- 
mediate solution of his problem. He pro- 
posed instead that we send a questionnaire 
to several thousand superintendents with the 
request that they list the titles of the films 
which they would like to see produced for 
school use. 

From the returns of the questionnaire a 
list of the subjects most frequently mentioned 
could be compiled. This would be made the 
basis for the production of educational films. 
He believed this procedure would enlist the 
interest of several thousand superintendents 
in the cause and that a market for his films 
would be thus easily and quickly established. 

Some time after the conversation took place 
we were informed of the fact that an influen- 
tial educational agency previous to this time 
had actually circulated a questionnaire of this 
nature. We were given the privilege of exam- 
ining the returns. Of course they were un- 
satisfactory. In the first place, only a few 
hundred superintendents replied. Then, very 
few of the superintendents who did answer 
the questionnaire gave evidence of having had 
enough training and experience in visual edu- 
cation to be able to handle the situation in- 
telligently. 

Even if a list of titles had been compiled 
the organization of the subject matter to go 
into the films would have developed into a 
task of far more importance. Teachers are 
interested in subject matter more than titles. 
It takes time, energy and a thorough knowl- 
edge of the educative process to produce 
teachable subject matter. Furthermore, the 
mere existence of a list of titles would not 
carry with it the assurance that the films 
resulting therefrom would be purchased or 
rented by schools. And even if superintend- 
ents did rent the films and did turn them over 
to teachers for instructional purposes, these 
teachers untrained in the technique of visual 
instruction would have made clumsy use of 


them. 
Another example. Over five years ago a 
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commercial project was launched which pro- 
posed to produce and distribute educational 
fiims. This project came into being bolstered 
with long lists of influential educators who 
were members of various committees. It was 
assumed that such a powerful array would 
create a market for the films. Films were 
produced and a magazine was published. But 
the committees failed to function properly. 
After a time the long lists of educators dis- 
appeared. Retrenchments occurred. 

The firm continues to produce and distrib- 
ute moving pictures. Its product is marked 
with many superior productions. It has been 
a pioneer and its efforts on the whole have 
been worthy and commendable. But this firm 
has learned that public school officials and 
teachers form a conservative group to deal 
with. A list of leading educators, a magazine 
and even a number of high grade films were 
not sufficient to develop a market. In fact, 
all of these, backed by modern sales methods, 
plus a high grade sales force and business 
ability failed to produce the desired results. 

The tap root must go deeper. Films and 
pictures do not teach themselves. They are 
valuable aids to instruction when in the hands 
of the skilled teacher. Unfortunately, there 
are very few teachers who have developed a 
high degree of skill in using visual aids in the 
classroom. It is for this reason that we main- 
tain that the growth of visual education de- 
pends on the training of teachers. 

A third illustration. At the beginning of 
the current interest in visual education much 
of the propaganda for the movement con- 
tained arguments in favor of the film as over 
against the text book and teacher. It was 
claimed in some instances that films would 
ultimately supplant teachers and text books. 
This propaganda reached such proportions 
that many of our leading periodicals and 
newspapers published articles and even car- 
toons describing the teacherless movie school 
of the future. While there has been a reaction 
against such misrepresentations, the fact that 
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propaganda of this nature was circulated 
illustrates our point to the effect that com- 
mercial interests failed to appreciate the 
character of instruction in the American pub- 
lic school. Here, there was no thought of de- 
veloping visual education through teacher 
training, in fact, teachers were to be placed 


in the discard. 


Educators must also recognize the prob- 
lem. Not only have commercial interests 
failed to properly analyze the situation but 
there is evidence in a few instances that di- 
rectors of visual education in educational in- 
stitutions have not been in a position to give 
enough attention to the promotion of an ade- 


quate program of teacher training. 


In a few bureaus of visual instruction, it 
has been necessary for those in charge to 
devote their entire attention to the collection, 
classification and circulation of visual aids. 
In other cases, the directors have had too 
many duties in addition to those attending 
visual instruction to be able to develop a 
training program. For example, in the pub- 
lic school systems of Berkeley, Cleveland, 
Newark, New York, Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh the director of visual instruction was 
found in a recent investigation’ to be carry- 
ing the full burden of a growing department 
on the left shoulder and other equally im- 
portant duties on the right shoulder, thus 
making it difficult to promote teacher train- 
ing, except where such training could be cor- 


related with the added task of supervision. 


At the beginning of the movement, many of 
those in charge of extension service in state 
institutions harbored the idea that the only 
equipment necessary for a bureau of visual 
instruction was a library of films and slides 
and that the work could be handled by a 


competent stenographer and one or two part 


*F. Dean McClusky, The Administration of Visual Education, A National Survey. 
port of an investigation made in 1923 for the N. E. 
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time shipping clerks. This notion is rapidly 
being cast aside. Extension leaders are recog- 
nizing the necessity of developing a program 
of teacher training in visual instruction. 
Some progress being made. During the 
course of the investigation referred to above, 
facts were collected relative to courses in 
visual education which have been offered in 
educational institutions. Other data relative 
to the training of teachers in service were 


noted. 


Lack of space in this issue of The Educa- 
tional Screen makes it impossible to describe 
in detail the results of our investigation, how- 
ever, we may briefly outline some of the 
major points at which progress in teacher 
training has been made. It was found, (1) 
that over a score of universities and state 
normal schools have offered formal courses 
in visual education, however, in most in- 
stances these courses have been given in 
summer school only; (2) that teachers’ con- 
ferences on visual instruction have been held 
in conjunction with the department of visual 
instruction at the State Universities of Mis- 
souri and Utah; (3) that the State Depart- 
ment of Education in Michigan has given a 
series of short courses in the normal schools 
of that state; (4) that a small number of city 
normal colleges have offered courses in visual 
instruction; and (5) that a number of city 
school departments of visual education have 
made serious efforts to train teachers in ser- 


vice in the art of visual instruction. 


The next article in this series will analyze 
the situation in terms of the facts found dur- 
ing the survey and will attempt to derive 
therefrom the principles which should govern 
the future instruction 


growth of visual 


through teacher training. 


An unpublished re- 


A. Committee on Visual Education. 
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Agricultural Museums 


(Concluded from the March issue) 


F. Lamson—Scrisner, B.Sc., LL.D. 


TTEMPTS have been made to establish 
agricultural museums in the United 
States, but all have been short-lived, 

either because of inefficient organization, 
lack of due appreciation of their value, or 
because the directors adhered to no definite 
purpose. 

Beautiful collections of fruits and other 
agricultural products have been assembled to 
exploit lands, or to encourage immigration; 
but such collections have little real educa- 
tional value. They may have exposition 
value, but do not meet the requirements of a 
well designed museum of agriculture whose 
purpose should always be to furnish reliable 
and practical information on agricultural 


yubjects and such facts as are necessary for 








their comprehensive understanding and treat- 
ment. 
Exhibit Suggestions 

An entire gallery of an agricultural mu- 
seum might be devoted to cereal grains. 
Museums have been established on subjects 
of less importance and with fewer elements 
of interest than wheat alone. Wheat has been 
connected with the activities of man in all 
ages, and today farmers are striving to im- 
prove its quality and productiveness, com- 
peting with each other in their efforts to se- 
cure a higher degree of excellence, or an 
increase in yield. 

In the agricultural museum at Budapest is a 
large series of samples of wheat grown at over 


fifty stations in the country for many succes- 





In the hall of the Hungarian Agricultural Museum that is devoted to rural 
architecture are models of all kinds of farm buildings; owners’ dwellings, 
servants’ houses, stables, granaries, and general farm equipment. 
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On Invalidenstrasse, in Berlin, is situated the great agricultural museum of 


Germany. 
is 283 feet long by 216 feet deep. 


The collections occupy the first two floors of the building, which 
The third, or top, floor contains the library 


and the class and work rooms of the Agricultural High School. 


sive years. These samples illustrate what- 
ever changes in quality, yield, etc., that may 
have taken place in the varieties grown during 
the period covered or changes due to seasonal 
conditions or diversity in soils, analyzed 
samples of which accompany the specimens of 
wheat grown upon them. There should be 
material to illustrate wheat through all the 
changes it has undergone since prehistoric 
times to the present day; the different vari- 
eties of wheat and their distribution; the 
soils upon which they thrive; nature, value 
and uses of wheat products; the diseases, and 
insects which attack the plant and grain with 
the materials and methods used to combat 
them; methods of preparing the land, seeding, 
cultivating, harvesting, shipping, and mill- 
ing; statistics regarding areas in wheat in our 
own and other countries, amount and value 
of the crops, and of the mill products. These 
and many other items would have a place in 
the wheat gallery. 


Other staple crops including corn, cotton, 


and tobacco, should be presented in like 
matter. 

Models and oil paintings of types of the 
different 
sential to the collections and may be treated 


breeds of horses and cattle are es- 


in ways that will add beauty and attractiveness 
to the museum. Nowhere has this been accom- 
plished more effectively than in the wonder- 
ful museum at Budapest. Actual statues of 
celebrated thoroughbreds made by famous 
sculptors, and paintings vividly portraying 
animals in action by well known artists give 
character and beauty to the museum. In this 
department there would be everything relative 
to animal industry; animal products, and 


their conservation. 


“Grown by the farmer boys of Illinois.” 


“Eight thousand boys in this contest.” 


During the entire period of the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition these two legends sur- 
mounted two large pyramids of pure-bred 
corn, made up of 1,000 little pyramids each 
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containing ten symmetrical, straight-rowed 
uniform ears of white or. yellow corn. Such 
an exhibit is worthy of note not only because 
it illustrates the energy and industry of 8,000 
farmer boys, but also because it represents a 
factor that has exercised a powerful influence 
in the development of agriculture in our 
country during recent years—the boys’ and 
girls’ clubs. Let their work in the interest of 
agriculture be accorded a place in the mu- 
seum. It will be reflected in larger and better 
crops and a stronger love for the home farm. 

Selection from exhibits made at annual 
State Fairs would make good material as a 
nucleus to a permanent educational collection 
if relabeled and rearranged to meet the pur- 
poses in view. All the collections should be 
prepared and installed so as to inspire en- 
thusiasm in agricultural subjects and supply 
data from which the origin and subsequent 
development of all products and objects of 
interest to agriculture could be most com- 


prehensively treated. 


Collective exhibits showing the effects 
European agriculture has had upon the de- 
velopment of agriculture in this country 
would be instructive, as would a like showing 
of how American productions and methods 
have influenced the agriculture of Europe. 

It is clear that no museum can limit its 
activities to present conditions or ever be re- 
garded as complete. To be efficient it must 
keep pace with the advancement of the times 
by continually supplementing and adding to 
its collections and equipment, giving full ex- 


pression to all progressive movements. 


What the Fair Association May Do 


What can the Fair Association do to de- 


velop a permanent agricultural museum? 
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That the Association fully appreciates the 
value and importance of such an institution 
and the real need for it, there is no doubt. 
When once started, growth will be rapid if 
the plans have been intelligently made and 
the agricultural purposes of the museum 
strictly adhered to. Many willing helpers will 
join the movement and there will be no lack 
of material from which to make selection. 
Whatever problems may arise, follow the pre- 
cept: “Prove all things and hold fast to that 
which is good.” 

In canvassing this subject, it has been most 
gratifying to discover the widespread interest 
it now receives. Men whose opinions are 
everywhere respected, and whose judgments 
in all agricultural matters are of the greatest 
value are encouraging the project, and have 
voiced the need of such a museum to preserve 
the many things concerned with the develop- 
ment of our agricultural industries now in 
danger of being lost. 

It has been asserted that the up-to-date 
museum is the highest type of an educational 
institution—it supplies the text accompanied 
by the object, and should rank with the great- 
est and most exalted of human endeavors for 
popular instruction. 

In the museum of agriculture lies a new 
field of activity that shall help to make farm- 
ing more attractive as a profession and stimu- 
late the development of this industry beyond 
all present conceptions. To me its advent will 
mark the unfolding of visions of the varied 
and numberless products of our country’s six 
million farms,’ assembled in a great in- 
stitution of visual instruction and entertain- 
ment, where all the world may learn the vital 
and wonderfully interesting lessons they 


teach. 


1 The number of farms in the United States according to the last census report is 6,427,366. 
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A Notable Achievement in ‘‘Educational Films’’ 


By the 


E took occasion, some numbers back, 

to make a veiled reference to a 

young American from whom we ex- 
pected something very significant in educa- 
tional film production. Numerous conversa- 
tions with him made clear his exceptional 
qualifications. His plans for adequate train- 
ing in picture technique, his broad program 
of future production, and especially the 
earnestness and dynamic force evident in his 
every look and word convinced us that there 
was rich promise here for the ultimate field 
of educational films. We were not mistaken. 
The fulfillment of the promise has begun. 


It is hardly twenty months since we first 
talked Jack He 


dropped into the office one day, not long after 


met and with Haeseler. 
graduation from Harvard and not long before 
he was to sail for extended graduate work at 
Oxford in Anthropology. In terse and vivid 
language he told his plans for putting into 
permanent visible form the varied life of 
other lands and peoples. He was not seeking 
to add more reels to the ever-growing mass 
of “travelogues’—hastily made and super- 
ficial in content, yet deservedly popular and 
wholesome for their elementary purposes. On 
the contrary, he aimed at a serious record of 
racial life past and present, built on sound 
scholarship, ordered with artistic care, pic- 
turized with trained technique and with the 
finest mechanical equipment to be had. Such 
films would have permanent value for the 
high purposes of education—a unique library 
from which celluloid reprints could be ullti- 
mately supplied to institutions of learning 
around the world. Could this fine vision be 
realized? Could even a start be made? It has 
been made—and the start is so auspicious that 
we strongly incline to believe that Jack Haes- 
eler has his life-work laid out before him. 


EDITOR 


Mr. Haeseler has worked fast and effective- 
ly, since that day in our office. There followed 
some months in New York City in train- 
ing under the best motion picture photo- 
graphers, a year in England that brought him 
the Oxford Diploma in Anthropology, then 
assignment to an African expedition under a 
famous English traveler and investigator to 
photograph the life of one of the most inter- 
esting and little-known corners of the world, 
and then an enthusiastic reception by one of 
the foremost learned societies of the world, 
The Royal Geographical Society, which had 
Mr. Haeseler the 


right, possessed by few men so young as he, 


already bestowed upon 
to place after his name the coveted letters, 
F. R. G. S. 

We shall tell the rest of the story by ex- 
tended quotation from the January issue of 
The Geographical Journal, the official pub- 
lication of the Royal Geographical Society. 
The article is entitled “The People of the 
Massif” by M. W. Hilton-Simpson 
(Abstract of Discourse at the Evening Meet- 
ing of the Society, November 17th 1924, to ac- 
company the exhibition of kinematograph 
film by Mr. J. A. Haeseler). 


In introducing the speaker of the evening 


Aures 


and the new films, the President of the Society 
(The Earl of Ronaldshay) said: 

There is in North Africa, on the way to 
Biskra, a tract of country which rises like a 
rugged island from a sea of sand. It is known 
as the Aures massif, and, cut off by its geo- 
graphical surroundings from the rest of the 
world, its inhabitants, ancient tribes of the 
Berbers, have remained for long centuries of 
time practically isolated from the main cur- 
rents of the world’s progress. Here, then, was 
a fertile field for the investigations of a scien- 
tist interested in obscure races and in ancient 
civilizations and modes of life. And the sci- 
entist was forthcoming in Mr. Hilton-Simp- 
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son, who, with his wife, has been devoting his 
time and his abilities for a number of years 
past to penetrating the veil of darkness be- 
hind which these Berber tribes, the Shawiya, 
have for long sheltered from prying eyes. 

During his last period of residence among- 
st them, Mr. Hilton-Simpson had the company 
of a young and enthusiastic American student 
from Oxford, Mr. Haeseler, whose ambition 
it is to form by degrees what may be described 
as a library of educational films depicting 
those races of the world which are gradually 
dying out, and so, before it is too late, plac- 
ing on record their practices and customs. 
We shall be favored this evening with a view 
of what may be described as the first volume 
in Mr. Haeseler’s library of films. 

We shall see, first of all, what Mr. Hilton- 
Simpson rather injudiciously, I think, de- 
scribed to me as the dull part of the lecture, 
namely, the geographical part! Having seen 
something of the geography of the region, 
which surely is interesting enough in itself in 
view of the fact that the northern half of the 
region possesses all the characteristics of 
Southern Europe, while the southern half pos- 
sesses all the characteristics of North Africa 
—having seen that part of the film we shall 
pass on to what the lecturer regards as the 
important and interesting part of the film, 
namely, a description of the people, their 
modes of agriculture, their methods of mar- 
keting and their special industries, in par- 
ticular the industries of weaving and of 
pottery. 

It will give you some idea of the profound 
interest attaching to this film and to the ex- 
planations of it which Mr. Hilton-Simpson 
will give us, when [| tell you that he is con- 
vinced that the method of weaving of which 
we shall be shown pictures this evening, goes 
back probably to 2000 B. C., while the meth- 
ods of making pottery go back probably to 
5000 B. C. That gives one an idea of the geo- 
graphical isolation of the people who have 
carried on these early and primitive methods 
of industry through such a long series of 
centuries. I shall now have great pleasure in 
asking Mr. Hilton-Simpson to give us his com- 
ments upon the films which will very shortly 
be shown to us. 

Mr. Hilton-Simpson then showed the films 
with a running commentary which is sum- 
marized below. 
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“EDUCATIONAL FILMS” 


The Aures Massif 


Its forbidding frontiers of precipitous rock 
have, to a large extent, kept out the foreign 
intruder. Yet at various times its fair-skinned 
Shawiya tribesmen, of Berber or Libyan stock, 
have adopted certain arts, crafts, and customs 
either from the successive conquerors of the 
neighboring country or from other peoples 
of the Mediterranean basin, with whose cul- 
ture they have come into contact in the past. 
These arts, crafts, and customs, much in the 
primitive form in which they were first intro- 
duced, appear to have persisted in the se- 
cluded valleys of the Aures to this day. 


The Films—Geologic Formation 

From the very clear negatives which Haes- 
eler secured, and which are of course his 
own property, we have pieced together some 
4500 feet of film which we have ventured to 
lay before the Society. .The early part of this 
film illustrates the geography of the central 
part of the massif; the southern European na- 
ture of its northern valleys, once to some ex- 
tent colonized by Roman agriculturalists; the 
typical North African scenery of the Rasira 
canon; the sheer wall of rock which, forming 
the southern boundary of the Aures, frowns 
down upon the Sahara below; and the narrow 
cleft, some 700 feet in depth, through which 
the Rasira stream carves its way southward, 
through this rocky wall, to lose itself in the 
desert. 

Architecture 

Next we have proceeded to show how the 
rock formations of the hills have kept in use 
cave-dwellings which do not seem to have 
changed since paleolithic times, and how 
these dwellings can be found inhabited to- 
day in various stages of improvement and de- 
velopment until we arrive at the complete, 
stone-built Shawiya hut. 

In the consideration of the influence which 
Roman architecture may have exercised on 
the Shawiyan, we have included a series of 
pictures of Rasira hamlets, perched high on 
the edge of that canon which seem exactly to 
recall Sallust’s account of Jugurtha’s strong- 
hold; thus indicating that the form of the 
Aures villages has been little, if at all altered 
by contact with Rome. 

Occupations of Men 


The next section of the film deals with the 
most easily photographed aspects, of Shawiya 
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life, namely the occupations of the men. 
These subjects include basketry, and the 
fashioning, by means of an extremely primi- 
tive adze, of wooden locks for doors: locks of 
a type which Prof. Sir W. Flinders Petrie says 
were introduced into Egypt in Roman times. 

Some pictures show the method of grinding 
corn in before the twin-stone quern. 
The quern, possibly of Italian invention in 
about the second century B. C., 
manufacture 


use 


is shown in 


course of and in use in the 
Aures. 
Agriculture 

In representing the agriculture of the dis- 
trict we have included pictures of the very 
primitive Shawiya plough. This appears to 
resemble closely the implement, but little ad- 
vanced from the hoe, which was in use, drawn 
by cattle, in early Egypt. The system of 
irrigation employed by the Shawiya and their 
method of measuring time in this connection 
have also been recorded. 


Though the Shawiya attribute their agri 
culture to the Romans, the direct descendants 
of whose cereal seed they claim to sow an- 
nually, we must remember that, to these 
people, everything ancient is derived from the 
Romans, the ruins of whose luxurious city lie 
at Timgad, on the northern edge of their 
country. Yet I believe that Rome acquired 
much of her agricultural knowledge from the 
Phoenicians (Carthaginians), and according 
to some writers the Phoenicians themselves at- 
tempted to perfect the existing agriculture of 
Barbary rather than to introduce that science 
into a virgin field. 

The production of crops in the massif has, 
long ages ago, led to the construction of 
multi-storied defensible granaries which ap 
pear to conform to the description given by 
Sir W. Flinders Petrie of the central granary 
which the the 
Euphratean city-state. 


became foundation of early 


Daily Life 


The film we have prepared proceeds to 
illustrate the marketing and exchange of pro 
duce and the daily Shawiya life in the mar- 
ket-place. Next it deals with the life of the 
children: their early infancy; their games; 
and the meagre education of the boys in their 
little Mohammedan schools. In the latter 


used writing-tablets which 


are 


wooden appeal 
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closely to resemble those used in Egypt in 
very ancient times. 

Thence we pass on to the most difficult of 
our tasks, namely, the photography of women. 
Fortunately, previous acquaintance with my 
wife and two young children (who had trav- 
ersed the Aures with us before) had made 
the Shawiya women far less distrustful than 
might have been expected; with the result 
that they allowed us to photograph them at 
all their daily tasks. 

Occupations of Women 

Beginning with their hardest work, the 
carrying of water and fuel up to their cliff-top 
villages, the film goes on to show their home- 
life, cooking, in their dingy stone-built 
huts or caves. Next come the two series of 
pictures which, I think, are the best we ob- 
tained: the arts of weaving and of pottery- 
making. In the former the whole art is shown: 
shearing, combing, carding, several methods 
of spinning, loom mounting and weaving on 
the horizontal and the vertical looms. The 
first of these two looms seems to be the more 
primitive. It appears closely to resemble that 
in use in Ancient Egypt some twenty centuries 
before Christ. The pedigree of the vertical 
loom appears to go back about 3300 years, 
if | am right in connecting it with looms illus- 
trated on the walls of Egyptian tombs. 


eic., 


Pottery 

The pottery is of a very early type. No 
wheel is used, and the fabric is produced by 
hand in a manner similar to that made in pre- 
historic Egypt and Sicily, despite the fact that 
wheel-turned pottery was made, I believe, in 
Carthaginian Africa as early as the seventh 
century B.C. The pictures which illustrate 
this process include every stage in the manu- 
facture of a pot from the digging of the earth 
to the finished article. The pots are not built 
up by the spiral application of strips of clay. 
Their sides are placed upon their bases in 
three or four slabs of clay, which are caused 
to merge into one another and to attain a 
greater height by manipulation with the 
fingers of the potter. 


Folk Lore and Customs 


The film terminates with a very short reel 
devoted to folklore. It includes a method of 
divining future events by means of an up- 
turned dish and a praying-necklet, to the 
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origin of which I have as yet found no clue, 
and it shows in progress an ancient game re- 
sembling hockey. 

In a previous paper (Geographical Jour- 
nal, January, 1922) I pointed out the prob- 
able connection between this game and the 
“strife” of the Ausean maidens in what is now 
southern Tunisia, as described by Herodotus, 
in honour of a great goddess. Further traces 
of the worship of this goddess may be found 
in the rain-inducing ceremony shown on the 
film, in which a ladle decorated to resemble 
a woman’s head is carried from house to 
house, and in the performances of the dancing 
girls of the Ulad Abdi Shawiya tribe. 

These girls claim that their profession has 
been handed down in their families from 
mother to daughter from time immemorial, 
and it is firmly believed that, should they 
abandon their very doubtful mode of living 
the crops would suffer in consequence. It 
seems more than likely that here too we have 
a survival of the cult of that great goddess of 
fertility and the crops, Ta-Nit, Astarte, Ash- 
toreth, Athena, as she was variously called 
according to the region in which she was 
worshipped. I hope that the comparatively 
few phases of modern life in the hills of 
Libya that can be shown in the course of an 
hour may have indicated the great antiquity of 
some of the customs to be studied there; cus- 
toms and crafts possessing pedigrees far 
longer than that of Rome herself. 

To me it seems that Haeseler’s film shows 
clearly that, when once an art or craft has 
penetrated to the secluded valleys of the 
Aures, the geographical isolation of those 
deep ravines has preserved it for our con- 
templation as a relic of a dim and distant past. 

Tue Presipent: I am sure you would like 
a word or two from Mr. Haeseler, who is the 
author of the film which we have seen this 
evening. 

Mr. J. A. Haesecer: I thank you very 
heartily for your reception of the films. They 
are naturally very dear to me, for I have been 
planning and working in this connection for 
over five years and this is the first presenta- 
tion of my results. Five years ago I spent a 
year travelling in China, Mongolia, Japan, 
Korea, and the Philippines. The diversity of 
peoples and customs that I encountered in 
those countries interested me immensely, and 
aroused in me at that time a desire to give 
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students generally the same wealth of experi- 
ences I had undergone. But the presentation 
of such experiences was a difficult problem, 
for obviously travel could not be at all gen- 
eral. Finally the kinematograph appealed to 
me as being next to reality in vividness, and 
I decided to adopt that as my medium. Since 
then I have been laying a scientific foundation 
for my work by a study of ethnography, and 
besides this I have learned the technique of 
the kinematograph. To-night you have seen 
the results of my maiden voyage into the 
realms of that machine as a scientific and 
educational instrument. The films, I hope, 
are an indication of what the film may be in 
the future along .lines different from those 
that have been followed in the past. We are 
apt to confuse the technique of the kinemato- 
graph with the ends to which it has been 
generally employed and I might even say 
perverted. And just as a pen in the hand of 
one man may produce a twopenny novel and 
in that of another a scientific work or a fine 
piece of literature, so can photography be 
turned to the ends of degenerate entertain- 
ment or to the creation of scientific and ar- 
tistic productions. 

It is, as the President has said, my ambition 
to build a library of films along the lines of 
geography, history, and ethnography. To- 
night you have seen on the screen very primi- 
tive methods of weaving, pottery-making, and 
milling. Among other films that I have re- 
cently made, in Hungary, are a series of spin- 
ning and weaving showing the use of the spin- 
ning-wheel and medieval handloom that are 
still employed in the homes of the Hungarian 
peasants; a series on pottery in which the 
potter’s wheel is used; and another series on 
windmills and water-mills. These, together 
with the films from Algeria, will go to make 
up pictures on the history of these industries 
which now only lack their modern chapters. 
So it is that the library is developing, each 
group of pictures fitting in with and supple- 
menting those that have gone before. 

The first volume of this collection we owe 
not only to the long years of detailed re- 
search of Captain and Mrs. Hilton-Simpson, 
but also to Captain Hilton-Simpson’s perse- 
verance. Shortly after | arrived in Algeria he 
suffered an accident; but regardless of pain 
and discomfort he travelled all through the 
mountains and carried the work through to a 
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finish. I cannot express my gratitude to him, 
for had he given up the expedition, as might 
have been expected, the films you have seen 
to-night would not have been taken. 

Tue PresipENT: One of the most interest- 
ing portions of the film we have seen to-night 
was the primitive form of weaving which still 
persists in the Aures massif. We have with us 
one of the leading authorities upon the history 
of weaving, Mr. Ling Roth, the Director of 
the Halifax Museum. I am sure you would 
like to hear him on the subject. 

Mr. Line Roru: As a student of primitive 
spinning and weaving I may say that I have 
been very charmed with what I have seen to 
night. My studies in primitive spinning and 
weaving, where I have not been to the actual 
countries, have been limited to a collection 
of looms at Bankfield Museum, and the illus- 
trations to be seen in books of travel. One 
of the great difficulties with travellers’ illus- 
trations is that the traveller wishes to show 
everything he has seen, and to get it all into 
one picture he mixes up the carding and the 
spinning and weaving and any other little 
process, so that it is impossible to make head 
or tail of it. Then again, so many of our 
travellers—I do not know if it is because they 
are not sufficiently taught before they go out 
—have brought home photographs which they 
cannot explain. To-night we have had a very 
good explanation indeed; in fact, although I 
have been a student of these industries for 
many years I am certain I could not have ex- 
plained them better than Mr. Hilton-Simpson 
has done. 

There are one or two points to which I 
would like to call attention. I think the up- 
right loom has been in Africa from the very 
earliest times, but I do not believe that the 
horizontal loom is Egyptian, as my friend ap- 
pears to think. I am inclined to think that it 
was introduced from the East, and not only 
that, but that it was introduced both via 
Madagascar and probably the Red Sea. Alto- 
gether there are about seven different forms 
of looms in Africa. One is an upright Egyp- 
tian loom which we saw, and which is there- 
fore, | think we may say, indigenous. But 
further south there is a mat loom which I 
think has also had its origin in Africa. With 
regard to the upright loom, I had no idea 
that the weft could be put in so deftly with 
the fingers as we saw that woman do it; in 
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fact, it reminded me of a modern mill, for 
there you can rarely trace the shuttle in the 
loom on account of the speed. One could 
hardly follow the fingers of the woman when 
putting the weft through, so smartly did she 
do it. Although she worked so quickly it 
naturally takes a long time to complete a 
piece, but then amongst primitive peoples time 
is no object. Another excellent film was that 
showing the spinning. I cannot spin in that 
way, although I know how it is done. It was 
really very interesting to me to see how 
deftly the woman could draw a thread, both 
thick and thin, and I must congratulate Mr. 
Hilton-Simpson and Mr, Haeseler on the 
great success they have achieved with these 
films. If some of them could be taken round 
to the schools they would do much to open 
the eyes of the children as to the history of the 
textile industry. In Halifax we have a large 
collection of primitive looms, but although I 
give many demonstrations, | cannot possibly 
do it as well as has been shown by the films 
you have seen to-night. 

Mr. Henry Batrour (Keeper of the Pitt 
Rivers Museum, Oxford): I think we must 
all have appreciated thoroughly the amazing 
excellence of the films which we have seen. 
They appealed very forcibly to me as an 
ethnologist, because of the detail which comes 
out in regard to the industrial processes which 
we saw being practised before us. I think Mr. 
Haeseler has performed wonders in kinemato- 
graphic photography on what may be de- 
scribed as his “maiden voyage.” All ethnol- 
any rate, will thank him very 
heartily indeed for having provided a per- 
manent record of arts, industries, and cus- 
toms which inevitably must die out when the 
Aures Mountains become opened up. One 
thing that struck me very much was the fact 
that the movements of the people, either 
when walking or performing any of the opera- 
tions we saw, were slow and dignified. There 
was nothing of that sort of high-speed clock- 
work-toy movement that spoils so many of 
the motion pictures. That is very satisfactory, 
and it all goes to show how successful Mr. 


ogists, at 


Haeseler already is in the manipulation of 
the machine. It is unusual in primitive life 
for people to allow themselves to be photo- 
graphed without noticing what is going on, 
and usually they become self-conscious and 
unnatural. But in all the pictures we have 
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seen there was a total absence of self-con- 
sciousness on the part of the people. That, I 
think, is due almost entirely to Captain and 
Mrs. Hilton-Simpson’s work in the Aures 
Mountains. During their prolonged visits to 
the Shawiya people they have established re- 
lations with them that have made them always 
welcome. Wherever they go they seem to have 
friends amongst the kaids, and they have won 
the confidence of the people completely. Had 
it not been for this I do not think that we 
would have had the pleasure of seeing pic- 
tures of native life reproducing faithfully 
the native manner free from that taint of self- 
consciousness. I do not think that even Mr. 
Haeseler, with all his skill, could have ob- 
tained the results he did, had it not been the 
case that Mr. and Mrs. Hilton-Simpson had 
already won the confidence of the people 
through their tactful and sportsmanlike 
treatment of them. 

As regards the value of these films, it is 
very great indeed as a permanent record of 
the customs and arts of a people who even- 
tually will, no doubt, become affected—I 
was going to say tainted—with civilization 
from the outside. It is not only that these 
films have an intrinsic interest as giving us 
a faithful picture of the people as they are 
to-day, but there is also the further interest 
that almost everything that we have seen this 
evening as performed by the natives seems to 
reflect events that are more or less dimly re- 
corded in the past. Whole passages of the 
Classics can be illustrated by means of moving 
pictures of this kind, and it is here that the 
ethnologist comes to help the archeologist, 
by endeavoring through a study of the primi- 
tive present to fill up gaps in the archeolog- 
ical record. The two sciences come together 
with excellent effect, and there is a very great 
future, it seems to me, for further study in 
this direction. Take, for example, that water- 
clock which you saw in operation just now. 
That is about the most primitive, the most 
rudimentary form of water-clock existing to- 
day. It also occurs in India, Ceylon, Burma, 
Malay States, and so on, but elsewhere it has 
been improved upon. In China modifications 
of it were made which eventually led up to 
such high-falutin water-clocks as that in the 
celebrated clock-tower in Canton, which is 
quite an elaborate structure. The Greeks and 
Romans knew and improved the water-clock 
and used it habitually. Aristophanes and De- 
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mosthenes constantly referred to its use. It 
was used in Medieval times in quite elaborate 
forms; but in the films you saw it surviving 
among the Shawiya in its most rudimentary 
form. That is very Whereas 
nearly all the complex descendants of water- 
clocks have died out, in the Aures massif we 
find the embryonic form still existing at the 
present time. That film struck me as being 
one of the most interesting of all. I had not 
previously seen photographs of the water- 
clock in action, though I knew that such a 
time-measurer was still used in certain parts 
of the world. 

There are a great many points of detail ou 
which one would have been only too glad to 
have enlarged, but the time is getting on. The 


interesting. 


geographical side of the lecture has, perhaps, 
been a little in the background. We were 
shown in the first instance scenery which gave 
us a very good idea of the environment under 
which these people have lived, and it is very 
important to study the geographical back- 
ground in connection with the ethnological 
aspect. It is owing to that rather severe en- 
vironment that these people have been able 
to remain isolated and have been able to keep 
up their primitive industries, which have been 
so admirably illustrated in the pictures we 
have seen. I, for one, feel that I would like 
those people long to remain isolated, in order 
to give ample time for further research work 
by, we will hope, Captain and Mrs. Hilton- 
Simpson, which may result in an absolutely 
exhaustive study of this most interesting 
people. Personally, I would like to congrat- 
ulate Captain Hilton-Simpson and Mr. Haes- 
eler and to thank them for an extremely 
interesting and, [ think, a highly profitable 
evening. 

THE Presipent: It is almost superfluous, 
I think, for me to assure Mr. Hilton-Simpson 
and Mr. Haeseler of the appreciation which 
this Society feels of the instruction which they 
have given us this evening. We hope that Mr. 
Haeseler’s ambitions will, as time goes on, 
he fulfilled, and that he will live to add many 
films to the library which he has started this 
evening. We hope also that Mr. Hilton-Simp- 
son's work, which he is still carrying on in 
the Aures massif, will make as excellent prog- 
ress in the future as it clearly has done in 
the past. We congratulate them both on the 
success which they have achieved, and offer 
them our heartiest good wishes for the future. 
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The Use of Visual Aids in Teaching (V) 
A Series of Articles 


By A. G. BaLcom 
Asst. Supt. of Schools, Newark, N. J. 
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HE titles selected by Mr. Balcom for this series of articles are as follows: 

The Stereopticon and Slide (in the December issue) 

The Stereograph (in the January issue) 

The Film—Its Possibilities and Limitations (in the Febryary issue) 

The Care and Use of Films—Inflammable and Non-Flam (in the March issue) 

The Motion Picture Projector—Portable, Semi-Portable and Standard Professional 
6. The Film Stereopticon—a New Type of Visual Aid 

These articles are planned to appear in consecutive issues of THE EpUCATIONAL SCREEN. 











The Motion Picture Projector for School Use 


SHALL discuss in this article the type of 
projector most suitable for school use 
under the varying conditions that exist, 
recognizing at the start that those that are 
classified as standard professional, semi-port- 
able and portable, all have a place in school 


projection. 


The Mazda Lamp 


The mazda lamp with its tungsten fila- 
ments as a source of light has revolutioned 
the motion picture projector industry so that 
now this source of light is used in all port- 
able, semi-portable and in many standard 
professional machines. It is easier and 
pleasanter to handle than the carbon are and 
gives a softer and richer effect to the pictures. 
The General Electric Company has made a 
fine contribution to the use of the mazda lamp 
in supplying what is known as the G. E. lamp- 
house in which a 900 Watt-30V-30A lamp 
is used. Through the use of a special lamp 
setter and the observance of carefully worked 
out distances between lamp and mirror and 
condenser lens, fine screen illumination is 
secured up to a 100 foot throw. This result 
has been secured through a marked improve- 


ment in objective and condenser lens which 


has taken place during the last three years. 
So now it is only necesary in large theatres 
and buildings where the screen is over 100 
feet from the projector to have the arc light. 
There is a great saving in consumption of 
electric current with the mazda lamp as 
compared with the arc—less than a third. 


The Portable Projector 

The portable projector DeVry type E 
model and Acme No. 12 (both come within 
the law of New Jersey for school use without 
being in an enclosed fire-proof booth) may 
be used in a classroom or a small auditorium. 
The source of light is a 400 Watt mazda lamp 
which will give a good picture up to a 50 foot 
throw. Both of these machines are excellent. 
The DeVry is a little lighter in weight and 
more compact and therefore may be preferred 
to the Acme for portable work. At any rate 
we are using six of them in the Newark 
Schools and find them very satisfactory. I 
marvel at their remarkable standup qualities. 
[ use the Acme No. 12 machine in my pro- 
jection room for the reviewing of films and 
Both of 


these machines have a “crossfeed” made nec- 


find it excellent for this purpose. 


essary by having the feed reel and take up 
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reel side by side. Some operators claim that 
this subjects the film to a strain, but in my 
judgment, it is very negligible if what is 
known as the upper loop is sufficiently large. 
The Semi-portable Projector 

The semi-portable projector is the type that 
weighs less than 100 lbs. and may be moved 
from place to place without being taken apart. 
The source of light is usually a 1000 Watt 
mazda lamp or 900 Watt-30V-30A lamp, 
therefore, the use of these machines is not 
permitted in New Jersey without being in a 
fireproof booth except by a special dispensa- 
tion of the local authorities. There are vari- 
ous types on the market but I will mention 
only three—those which I am most familiar 
with—The Graphoscope Jr.—The Super De- 
Vry—The Acme S. V. E. They will project 
a fairly good picture up to 75 feet and un- 
doubtedly have a place in school use where 
the authorities want an equipment to cost 
less than the standard professional. I own an 
Acme S. V. E. machine which I have used for 
two years and find that it is very satisfactory 
in many respects. It is equipped with a 1000 
Watt lamp and of course is limited to a dis- 
tance of 70 feet for good projection. Re- 
cently I saw an Acme S. V. E. equipped with 
a 900 Watt-30V-30A lamp, a new Cinephor 
condenser lens and a No. 1 objective lens 
that projects a good picture with a throw of 


80 feet. 


The Standard Professional Projector 

For the school auditorium that has a built- 
in fireproof booth of ample dimensions the 
standard professional machine, such as Pow- 
ers, Simplex, Motiograph or Baird with the 
G. E. lamphouse will constitute an equipment 
that will be a “Joy Almost Forever” partic- 
ularly if the throw exceeds 75 feet. Of course 
the initial cost will be greater, but in the long 
run it will yield an income of dependable 
service extending over a long period of time, 
in which your projection will be characterized 
by ample light and steady pictures. 
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Electrical Current Wiring and Type of Booth 
for School Use 


For most communities in New Jersey the 
current is alternating with 60 cycles on 110 
voltage. The portable projectors I have de. 
scribed operate on this current attached to 
an ordinary light socket, in fact, they will 
operate on a direct current with 110 voltage. 
The semi-portable projector with a 1000 Watt 
lamp will operate on the ordinary lamp sock- 
et but in the case of using the 900 Watt-30V- 
30A lamp which applies to both the semi- 
portable and standard professional projector 
it is necessary to use a transformer to lower 
the voltage and fix the amperage, also a 
heavier wire—No. 12 being sufficient. The 
following specifications make an ideal booth 
for school use:— 


1. Size and location of booth will de- 
pend upon available room for same. 
Location of booth should not be so high 
above level of space where screen is to be 
hung as to produce a keystone effect. 
Minimum size should not be less than 
12 feet long, 8 feet wide and 9 feet high, 
with ventilating fan in center of ceiling 
with controlling switch at side of booth. 
Two 8 by 12 inch registers in front of 
booth would greatly aid the ventilation. 
2. There should be conveniently located 
in the booth a switch to control light in 
booth and a switch to control lights in 


auditorium. 


3. One opening for machine will be 
sufficient as most projectors have a stere- 
opticon attachment. This opening should 
be approximately in center of booth 15 
inches wide, 8 inches high, and 3 feet 6 
inches above floor of booth. Observation 
port should be 3 inches to right of ma- 
chine opening 4 feet 6 inches above floor 
of booth and 12 inches high and 6 inches 
wide. There should be doors to these 
openings of fireproof material with de- 
vices for raising and fastening. 
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What to Look for Out of Doors This Month 


Lucite V. Berc 


“Such ecstacy as that which sings, 
Compelling in each root and seed, 
And in the egg wakes wilding wings 
That flutter to be freed. 
Soul music, ear has never heard, 
That breathes o’er earth its living breath, 
And flings Life’s last triumphant word 
Full in the face of Death.” 


PRIL is the month of resurrection. Sap 
rises in the trees. Protecting brown 
scales drop off the buds, seeds burst, 

and grasses sprout, clothing the world in pale 
transluscent green. The breeze is warm, yet 
from the ground there rises a chill and pene- 
trating dampness, laden with the fragrance 


of Spring. 


N the old earth’s lap, Nature has laid her 

gifts—beautiful delicate flowers and a 
myriad of baby things. The delicate sweet- 
scented crocus is the first flower to open in 
the garden and in the wild at the same time, 
the skunk cabbage flings its offensive perfume 
to the breeze inviting flies and bumble bees to 
sip its nectar. The most exquisite part of the 
skunk cabbage is seldom seen, mostly because 
people do not know where to find it. If you 
will take a sharp blade, cut a thin section 
from across the mid rib of the leaf and put it 
under a microscope, you will be well re- 


warded. 


OW well Nature has suited her flowers 
H to the season. There is the chill of 
spring in the touch of the blood-roots and 
hepaticas that star the damp forest floor. 
Their delicate stems bend before the low 
sweeping winds and the anemones’ twin leaves 
like wind blown cloaks sheathe their white 
blossoms. The blooms of the forest trees, 
though inconspicuous, are very beautiful. The 


maples, alders and some of the ashes blossom 


in April before their leaves are out, but the 
oak trees wait until next month, when the 
trees are leafing. The tamarack, the only de- 
ciduous conifer, puts forth its brilliant red 
cone flowers, and its etherial green needles 
late in the month. Pussy willow catkins are in 
the prime of their blossoming and at every 
gust of wind, clouds of golden pollen are 
blown away. The hazel nut has done its 


blossoming. 


ABY animals have come into being. The 
wood pussy in the hole under the stump 
and the muskrat by the river bank are con- 
tentedly cuddling their furry babies. Young 
squirrels, skimpy tailed and big-eyed, have 





Nature has started unpacking the lilac buds 
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“Howdy, Mr. Hoptoad! Glad to see you’re out. 
Been a month o’ Sundays since I see’d you hereabout.” 


dared to leave the shelter of their nests and 
come out to cling comically to the branches 
and shower imprecations upon the heads of 
raucous blue jays, who busy with their court- 
ing, pay little heed to the insults. Down in 
moles have 


their hummocks the velvety 


wakened to the Spring. 


HE gray geese have cleft the sky, and the 
robin is busy on the lawn. Gold-finches, 
chickadees and juncos make merry in the 


roadside shrubs, while the phoebe birds call 
plaintively to one another. The barred owl’s 
babies are still downy grave-eyed nestlings. 
Wild bees are about; and in the ponds the 
frogs and toads and hylas are filling the still 
air with their love songs. Tiny pools once so 
cold and forbidding are teeming with life and 
through green clouds of algae, dart dainty, 
which 


fairy-shrimp-ephemeral jewels with 


Spring decks her pools. 


Gleanings from the Cincinnati Meetings 


E. A. GUNDELACH, 


HE annual meeting of the National 
Academy of Visual Instruction, in con- 
nection with the meetings of The Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cation Association in Cincinnati, February 
23rd and 24th, was unquestionably one of 
the most interesting meetings ever held by that 


body. 


NE of the first papers given was by Dr. 
Joseph J. Weber of the University of 


Arkansas, who brought out some interesting 


Chicago, Illinois 


results based upon his experience and re- 
search in visual education over a period of 
years. He showed that visual education will 
help in large measure to solve the problem 
of “repeaters” in our schools. In his tests, he 
grouped the pupils according to their ability 


Ss 


» as to determine the relative reactionary 
values obtained by visual presentation. The 
evidence showed that such presentation stimu- 
lates the slow pupil to a much greater degree 
than the bright pupil, thus tending to bring 
the slow pupil up to the status of the bright 
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pupil, eliminating or reducing the retardation 
factor of the slower mind. 

Intelligence is the capacity to adjust one’s 
self to the world environment. The pupil of 
a low intelligence quotient is slow in making 
this adjustment largely because he is lacking 
in self-experience. This experience must be 
supplied vicariously, and the supreme means 
to vicarious experience is the picture. 

Modern school methods, in general, still 
lack this objective element in teaching, and 
this lack is even more serious for the slow 
pupils than for the bright ones. In other 
words, the necessity for objective aids varies 


inversely with the pupils’ intelligence. 


R. A. G. BALCOM, Superintendent of 
M Schools, Newark, N. J.. known among 
the men in visual work as the “Dean of Visual 
Education,” gave a most illuminating outline 
of the spirit of the work in teaching as brought 
out thru the use of visual aids. The photo- 
graph or picture in the teaching process 
creates the atmosphere of the object, the effec- 
tive perspective, the heart appeal, the spirit. 
Mr. Balcom emphasized the relationship of 
the teacher to the pupil, declaring that the 
personality of the teacher consists largely of 
spiritual values and that it is not so much 
what we teach but the spirit in which we teach 
that achieves the desired reaction. 

Modern progress, the speed of present day 
achievement, demands more working tools, 
more aids, to inculcate knowledge of all new 
things so as to achieve for the intellect a de- 
velopment and adjustment in keeping with 
the times. 

He brought out the fact that history would 
be real if photography had existed centuries 
ago, and concluded with the statement that 
radio—transmitted photos will bring the 
world together in a_ spiritual fellowship, 
uniting us in an undissoluble partnership in 


the humanness of life. 
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R. ALFRED W. ABRAMS, Director of 
M Visual Instruction, University of the 
State of New York, Albany, N. who un- 
doubtedly has the finest collection of lantern 
slides in the U. S., brought out the need of 
standardization of the equipment and mate- 
rial, and the necessity of a thorough under- 
standing of the mechanics of the physical 
application of the apparatus. 

Mr. Abrams is very much opposed to teach- 
ers raising money for visual apparatus when 
it is so obviously necessary and should be part 
of the equipment to be bought by the Board 
of Education. He declared that any Board of 
Education can be convinced of their obliga- 
tion to equip the schools with the proper 
material. He has no patience with school 
people who sit back and say that they cannot 
convince the school board when the real 
trouble is that they, themselves, are not con- 
vinced. In his experience with school boards 
he has invariably found the school board men 
have more sense about visual education mate- 
rial than the school man who is inhibited by 
the fear of straining himself in the presenta- 
tion of the subject to the board. He is con- 
vinced that the majority of teachers in the 
U. S. A. do not want to use visual aids be. 
cause it requires a greater understanding up- 
on the teachers’ part, which they do not care 
to go to the trouble to get—which is a sad 
reflection on their relationship to the future 
of young America. They are denying them- 
selves a privilege. Teachers who do use vis- 
ual aids always say that they never enjoyed 
teaching so much before. It adds a keen zest 
to the work that stimulates response upon 
the part ol the teacher as well as of the pu- 
pils, creating life in a subject that yielded lit- 


tle but dry discussions under the old methods. 


ISS LOUISE CONNOLLY, Newark 
Museum, N. J., gave a most interesting 
talk on the activities of the Newark Museum 
and of the need of the real, definite objective 
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materials as a salient factor in teaching the 
realities of things. 

The National Academy, although quite de- 
voted to “visual” education, does not neces- 
sarily confine itself to the visual sense, as 
Miss Connolly pointed out. The sight of the 
thing, of course, attracts the interest but it 
is often the touch of the thing that makes it 
real. It is just as neglectful to omit the sense 
of touch as it is not properly to utilize the 
sense of sight or hearing. The touch is a fund- 
amental sense. In their tests, by putting an 
object in the way of passing people, the Mu- 
seum, found 72% of the adults would touch 
it and 92% of the children. We can appre- 
ciate that more of the adults would have 
touched it if not inhibited by a sense of 
decorum. 

The Museum makes extensive use of pic- 
tures, having a collection of over 600,000, all 
in envelopes, classified and tabulated, making 
them immediately accessible for correlation 
and reference. 

Miss Connolly is very frank to state that all 
mentalities are but 12 years old on all things 
outside of their specialty. For that reason, 
the activities of the Museum are directed to 
a great extent to the development of proper 
terminology. After all the main object of 
Museums is to serve the common people and 
it is much better to expresss ideas in perfectly 
obvious terms than to involve them in learned 
phrase for the sake of scholarly appearance. 

Miss Connolly made clear how close and 
effective is the co-operation between her 
work and the Department of Visual Instruc- 
tion in the Newark Schools, so well taken 


care of by Mr. Balcom. 


R. RUPERT PETERS, Director of Vis- 
ual Education, Public Schools, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., spent a great deal of time in 
Washington, D. C. in establishing sources of 
visual material from the many government 
departments and found a complexity in the 
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situation that would have dampened the ardor 
of a less intrepid individual. 

He made it quite obvious that any one thai 
wants to deal with government departments 
might just as well save time, trouble and ex- 
pense in attempting to establish points of con- 
tact without first knowing how to “pull the 
ropes.” After hearing this talk, I earnestly 
suggest that any one wanting to procure gov- 
ernment material, should get in touch with 
Mr. Peters, who, I am sure, will give you, 
gladly, the benefit of his experience in obtain- 
ing the particular thing you want from the de- 
partment from which it may be procured. 

Mr. Peters also gave good reasons to see 
why Mr. Coolidge is so insistent upon his 
economy plan. There is plenty of room for 
economy in the prevailing methods of accum- 
ulating visual material in the government 


departments. 


R. JAMES N. EMERY of Pawtucket, R. 

I., was not present but his paper was 
read, in which he explained the lack of inter- 
est on the part of small town schools was due 
to their not understanding visual methods. 
He also outlined the need of establishing 
standard outfits of visual apparatus that can 
be sent from school to school, developing 
standardized units of visual instruction adapt- 
ed to the particular school system or schools 
within the system. 

It was quite obvious that, until his sugges- 
tions or equivalent measures are carried out, 
visual educational methods were not going to 
be very popular for a long time to come in 


the small town school systems. 


R. C. R. TOOTHACKER, Curator of the 

Philadelphia Museums, Philadelphia, 
Pa., discussed visual education in the schools 
and the use of objective material in the 
kindergarten, physics class, manual training, 
etc. He also explained the way the Philadel- 
phia Museums co-operate with the business 
man, help him with his foreign markets in 
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obtaining his supply of material, and furnish 
him information that enables him to make 
better use of the material. This research ac- 
tivity for commercial firms makes possible 
what the Museum is now doing for education. 

He also brought out the thoro way in 
which the Museums make up exhibits for vari- 
ous purposes and the physical means of 
handling them so that the pupils get the ut- 
most from them. In addition to having the 
glassed-in exhibits, they also have the extra 
specimen so that the child can, for instance, 
see cotton in its various stages and be actually 
able to spin the thread in his fingers, to under- 
stand the process involved in making threads. 


R. WILLIAM H. DUDLEY, University 

of Wisconsin, injected a refreshing view- 
point in emphasizing the utility of visual aids 
in connection with adult studies. He told of 
the 85.000 adults in the Milwaukee schools 
and the proportionate number enrolled in 
other cities and towns throughout the U. S. 
The adult student is essentially interested in 
acquiring the greatest number of facts in the 
shortest space of time. He comes to the school 
as an earnest student wanting to know and 
understand things. Dr. Dudley brought out 
that we are reasoning too much from insignifi- 
cant data and that visual aids offer prompt 
and unusual resources in that direction. Dr. 
Dudley states his pedagogical creed is the 
need of a great “abundance of facts.” 

In discussing uses of various visual aids, 
he emphasized the truism that it is not a 
question of whether one aid is better than 
another, it is a question of adapting each to 
its best advantage. 

In making a test of the motion picture, Dr. 
Dudley pointed out the value of the film as 
used in the class-room. Frequently it is run 
as a preliminary to a series of assignments or 
as a preview, which is not very satisfactory. 
The most common use is as a review after 
studies. The films are usually too general in 
scope, covering too much ground instead of 
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bringing out an understanding of a partic- 
ular fact. For instance, in the fertilization 
of flowers as differing from pollenation, it is 
advisable to confine the study to the partic- 
ular problem of fertilization. 

He also brought out the need of schools 
owning their own films in just the same way 
as schools have their own books, so that they 
are available for correlation with the texts 
as the work is assigned. The film should be 
confined strictly to pertinent subject matter, 
as short as possible, and limited to that part 
of the subject where motion is important; 
other visual aids should be used for still 
views. 

He also emphasized the need of putting 
more money into visual work. At the pres- 
ent time, there seems to be still much re- 
luctance on the part of many school systems 
to do it. 

Dr. Dudley has been one of the outstanding 
promoters of visual education activities, one 
of the original organizers of the National 
Academy of Visual Instruction, having de- 
veloped one of the finest systems of distribu- 
tion of visual aids in the country. 


O MEMBER attending the two-day ses- 
N sion will forget the earnest remarks of 
John A. Hollinger of Pittsburgh, in his plea 
for determining the effect of motion picture 
films on children and in his attitude towards 
the lack of visual education in general. 

The subject matter of his talk was “The 
Film’s Score Card”. It is planned to allow 
scientific judgment of films. The film is 
checked off as indicated in the score card, 
and a general average is determined by the 
addition of the ratings; 25 points are allowed 
for theme or plot; 25 points for general 
value; 25 points for adaptability and 25 
points for mechanics. 

Under theme or plot, analysis, clearness, 
details, organization, accuracy, correlation 
with normal experiences, objectionable fea- 
tures; under general value, interest, desire for 
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more knowledge, thought provoking, stimu- 
lating activity, economy and effectiveness in 
learning and entertainment; under adapta- 
bility, children below 12 years, youth of 12 
years and up, adults, auditorium, theatre, 
classroom; under mechanics, photography, 
print, percentage of proper action pictures, 
titles and other printed matter, and projec- 
tion. This score card solved the problem for 
Pittsburgh public schools in establishing 
standards of acception and rejection for film 
that eliminated the human element of Pitts- 


burgh opinion to the greatest possible extent. 


Mr. Hollinger also expressed the sincere 
hope that the N. E. A., N. A. V. I. and the 
V. I. A. would all go under one banner so as 
to co-ordinate and concentrate the develop- 
ment of visual education in the broadest 


possible way. 


R. W. M. GREGORY’S paper, “Teach- 
ers Training Course in Visual Aids” 
was published in the February issue of “Edu- 
cational Screen.” Mr. Gregory emphasized 
the need of correlation of visual aids with 


texts. 


ISS MARY HAVILAND, National 

Child Welfare Association, gave her 
varied experience in the use of posters, show- 
ing the need of developing a poster from the 
exact standpoint of the intended application. 
There are some posters that are put up for 
the day and must convey the story at a 
glance. There are others that are up for a 
week or more and the child sees it at his 


leisure. 


She also explained the subtle use of posters 
in appealing to one group with information 
intended for another group, information 
which the second group would not consider 
were it particularly addressed to them. She 
also explained that the poster lends itself to 
the greatest variety of usage. Above all things, 
it must tell the exact truth omitting entirely 
any use of half-truth slogans, that it must be 
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forceful and attractive, the color correct, i. e., 
vivid colors for slogan posters and quiet 


colors for informational and interest types. 


HERE was one phase of the problem 
that was brought out during the discus- 
sion quite emphatically. Altho we should 
strive for the ideal film there is no reason 
why concerted action should not be taken to 
make use of all available films thru editing 
and reassembling in proper sequence for 
correlation with the text. There are hundreds 
of available films that could be utilized for 
this purpose which would cut down enor- 
mously the cost of producing educational 
films—to a point, indeed where they would 
be accessible for any school system in the 
country. There are not enough schools at 
present making use of film to warrant pro- 
duction of special subjects ideally con- 
structed, whereas the available material could 
vield quantities of acceptible subjects. There 
are collections of negative films available on 
a cost basis that would enable any school 
system to make up their own subject matter 
according to their own particular needs. 
NOTHER statement was made—interest- 
ing if true—that the so-called antago- 
nism on the part of the theatre, in localities 
where schools are putting on entertainment 
films, can always be eliminated by having the 
film exchange write the exhibitor first asking 
if the exhibitor has any objection to the school 
using the film. It is stated that the exhibitor 
will never object if his permission is asked, 
but otherwise, he will protest with all his 


vigor. 


Academy of Visual Instruction 
will be held in conjunction with 
the summer meeting of the 
National Education Association | 
at Indianapolis. | 


The next meeting of the National 
| 
| 
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Nail Sketches” 


Ernest L. 


in Visual Instruction 


Crandall 


17. Content of Slides for Lesson on Cotton 


he PROMISED to set forth in this 
VW article the high spots in the returns 

made by some _ twenty experienced 
visual instructionists to a request for a list 
of slides suitable to an exposition of the sub- 
ject of cotton as a lesson topic. As in the case 


of the 


slides to be used in such a 


responses regarding the number of 
lesson and to the 


should be 


shall treat the replies 


question of whether such slides 


colored or plain, we 
to this request on the basis of the majority 
opinion, 

1. The cotton gin holds easily first place 
in the opinion of the educators consulted 
Not less than nineteen out of 
called for a slide 
another. 


to this material. 
twenty persons questioned 
on the cotton gin in one form or 
Some of these merely designated the cotton 
gin as the subject of a slide. Others are more 
specific and ask for a close-up of the machine 
One or 


diagram indicating the principle on which the 


in operation. two have suggested 


machine operates. Others have supplemented 
their request for a slide on the cotton gin by 


suggestions for a picture showing the old 


method of stripping the seed by hand or for 
slides showing the contrast between the daily 
output of a cotton gin and the result of a 
day’s labor under the old hand method. I 
think we shall all be agreed that the cotton 
cin should be shown and I think also it should 
with a little condensation, to bring 
all the elements called for by 
these At any rate, I 
should endeavor to procure or produce a very 
clear and understandable picture of the cot- 


be easy. 
in virtually 


various suggestions. 


ton gin in operation and to cover the other 


points either graphically or with reading 
matter. 
2. Baled cotton, in one form or another, 


rank next in importance, in the 
opinion of these educators. Eighteen of them 
call for such slides. Most of these suggestions 
indicate a wharf scene with the wharf piled 
high with baled cotton. 
that a particular port should be selected, such 
New There 
are counted among these eighteen those who 


seems to 


Some have indicated 


as Galveston, Orleans, Savanah. 
ask for pictures showing the cotton being 


transported from port or being transported 
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to boat and train. Obviously what all had 
in mind was to give the youngsters a clear 
conception of the baled form in which the 
raw product is handled and of what is em- 
ployed in the matter of its handling and trans- 
portation. 

3. Next in order comes the choice of six- 
teen persons, namely, some sort of slide on 
picking cotton. Seven of these sixteen sug- 
gest a close-up of a picker with basket. Others 
indicate the propriety of showing the type 
of labor employed. One or two others out- 
side these sixteen have suggested pictures of 
cotton being hauled from the field and still 
others have called for pictures of a cotton 
plantation showing immense acreage, terrain, 
etc. Altogether, I should say that practically 
everyone of the twenty have apparently had 
in mind the idea of showing the gathering of 
cotton in the field. It is quite obvious that 
the idea of showing a close-up of a single 
picker could be readily accomplished by 
placing such a figure in the foreground, with 
other workers at a greater distance and all 
the other features mentioned, such as the 
size of plantation, general character of build- 
ings, topography of the cotton country, mule 
method of hauling, and the like, could all be 
woven into the composition of one slide. 

1. The weaving process seems to hold 
equal rank with the gathering process in the 
minds of these educators. Sixteen of them 
make various suggestions along this line. 
Some call for pictures of weaving machines, 
others for pictures of weaving rooms, still 
others laconically indicate slides on weaving 
cloth. Altogether it is clear that a consider- 
able majority are in favor of showing graph- 
ically the process by which cotton is con- 
verted into that which constitutes its most 
staple industrial use, namely, cotton fabric. 

5. Next in importance, according to ma- 


jority opinion, comes a picture on baling 


cotton. Eleven persons have suggested such 
a picture. There is little descriptive matter 


connected with these suggestions, but appar- 
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ently these persons have had in mind the 
showing of the baling process itself. Perhaps 
these suggestions should have been consoli- 
dated with those described above which call 
for pictures of baled cotton in various con- 
nections. The central idea underlying all 
these suggestions seems to me to be that which 
I have indicated in a preceding paragraph, 
namely, the thought of giving the pupils an 
image of how the raw product is handled and 
transported. Personally, I should be inclined 
to say that if a slide were provided showing 
baled cotton piled up on a wharf and into the 
composition of this there were injected a de- 
piction of unloading bales to the wharf and 
loading other bales from the wharf to the 
boat, such a slide would be much more effec- 
tive than one merely showing the baling pro- 
cess. In fact, | am very much inclined to be- 
lieve that the latter could be quite safely 
omitted. 

6. The next choice falls upon a field of 
ripe cotton, for which ten persons voted. Out 
side these ten persons there were three or 
four who suggested showing a field of cotton 
in various stages,—half grown, in flower, etc. 
There were still others who recommended 
showing the field being plowed and being 
cultivated, as well as the cotton being picked. 
Much of this seems to me to be superfluous. 
Children should at some point be shown the 
art of plowing and of cultivating various 
products. On the whole, they are quite likely 
to have gotten this in connection with other 
subjects. Even if this is not the case, this 
sort of thing is much better shown in motion 
pictures than in still pictures. I am inclined 
to think that the majority here have made a 
wise selection in sugesting the depiction of a 
field of cotton in its ripe stage. It is at this 
stage that this plant discloses those quali- 
ties which give it its industrial uses and its 
commercial value and, in addition, it is at this 
stage that such a field is most colorful and 


picturesque. 
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7. From this point on no single suggestion 
commands a majofity opinion. Eight persons 
call for a close-up picture of a cotton plant 
or a cotton boll. Some indicate that leaves, 
flowers, bolls, etc., should be shown, and 
others are more laconic. The ideas of all 
these can readily be met in one close-up 
picture, well composed, and I think we shall 
all be agreed that this is of importance in 
any attempt to give the pupils a true grasp of 
the nature of the product being studied. 

8. A similar number, namely eight, have 
called for a picture of a cotton goods factory 
in one form or another. One teacher suggests 
that a factory in the north and a factory in 
the south should be shown. Two others sug- 
gest that a mill with workers should be shown. 
Another calls specifically for a mill on the 
Merrimac River. Some of the suggestions are 
not entirely clear, but on the whole it would 
appear that these eight persons have in mind 
showing the exterior of a cotton goods manu- 
facturing establishment. This is probably de- 
sirable if only from the standpoint of showing 
the magnitude and general character of the 
type of plant required for the manufacture 
of this important product, although possibly 
this suggestion might profitably give way to 
more detailed suggestions that will be set 
forth later on, especially as it would be 
comparatively easy to enable the children to 
visualize a cotton goods factory from their 
direct or indirect knowledge of other similar 
plants. 

9. Next in importance, if we are to be 
guided by majority opinion, would come a 
map of some sort or other. Seven persons 
called for a map. One asked for a map of the 
world. indicating the cotton producing re- 
gions. Another asked for a map of the 
southern states with similar indications. Two 
asked for a map of Texas as being the chief 
cotton producing state. Three merely asked 
for a map showing the cotton region. Per- 
haps the most surprising thing in connection 


with this whole questionnaire is the fact that 
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the entire twenty persons consulted have not 
unanimously asked for a map or maps. It 
can hardly be offered in explanation that 
they have placed their dependence upon the 
maps supplied in the classroom or even in the 
the text-books. The sort of maps thus pro- 
vided do not effectively accomplish the pur- 
pose sought. The location and extent of a 
cotton-bearing area, particularly in our own 
country, is surely one of the most important 
items of knowledge which we should impress 
indelibly upon the minds of the pupils in 
such a lesson as this. I am with those who 
would confine this map to our own country. I 
should be quite content to cover the question 
of other cotton-producing areas of the earth 
either by reading matter on the same slide 
or by dependence upon the text-book or upon 
verbal explanation, but I should want at least 
one map slide showing our own cotton-bear- 
ing sections. Moreover, I would refer the 
reader to a previous article for an indication 
of the graphic manner in which I believe such 
a slide should be composed. To have these 
regions dotted with little cotton bolls or 
cotton bales would be far more effective than 
merely to color them differently from the sur- 
rounding territory. Altogether I think most 
of us would agree that such a lesson as we 
are describing should begin with a map slide 
and I am a little at a loss to know why so 
comparatively few persons suggested it. 

10. Next in order of importance comes 
the spinning room in a cotton factory. Six 
persons specifically ask for such a picture. 
Six persons have also asked for a picture of 
the carding room, but as four other persons 
have asked in addition for a closeup of a 
modern spinning machine, I must assume the 
spinning process ranks higher in the minds 
of these educators than the carding process. 
If either is to be omitted, I believe we should 
agree that the three stages of the ginning, the 
spinning and the weaving are the essential 
stages to be shown. If the children are to 
have a motion picture later, I think perhaps 
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all these processes can be better shown there. 
If not, I should be inclined to vote for those 
who call for such close-up or detailed repre- 
sentations as will give the children some idea 
of the actual mechanical processes involved. 

We have now described ten slides. As this 
is the number generally agreed upon as suit- 
able for lesson, I am going to stop at this 
point. I shall not here indicate whether I 


feel that these are the best ten subjects or not. 
In another article I shall ‘take up this ques- 
tion and also set forth various other scatter- 
ing suggestions received as a result of our 
questionnaire. That will be time enough also 
to discuss the proper sequence of such slides 
as we may ultimately determine to be the 
heart and core of an effective slide lesson on 


this subject 


The Theatrical Field 


Conducted by MarcuErITE OrRNDORFF 


Theatrical Film Reviews for April 


GREED (Metro-Goldwyn) 

For the public at large Eric von Stroheim 
is always an unsatisfactory director, for in 
spite of his unerring dramatic instinct, he has 
no sense of proportion. He devotes as much 
footage to the least details as to the major 
sequences, shooting hundreds of miles of film, 
each detail so intricately involved with the 
other details that editing becomes an almost 
hopeless job. By the time, then, that the film 
has been reduced to a comfortable length for 
the spectator to view, his original train of 
thought, and much of his subtlety have been 
lost. Then too, he is an uncompromising real- 
ist, and his findings are so grim and drab that, 
educated as we are to the De Milles and the 
others, we somehow can’t accept him. We are 
accustomed to the Griffith formula, which 
puts the lovers under a blossoming apple 
tree, with inserts here and there of love birds 
twittering. But this man sends his hulking, 
slow-witted McTeague and his sinister Trina 


out under a threatening sky to sit on the end 


of a sewer embankment, where McTeague 
takes his concertina from its newspaper wrap- 
ping and plays “Nearer My God, To Thee,” 
while Trina thinks her curious money-ridden 
thoughts. This man shows us with irritating 
insistence the ugly things of life, the appall- 


ing, the shocking things, the things we are for- 
ever trying to avoid. 

The picture tells the story of a charlatan 
dentist, and his marriage to a woman whose 
miserly instincts are awakened by the winning 
of five thousand dollars in a lottery. The 
husband is finally infected with the madness, 
and kills Trina for her money. Then, after 
prolonged efforts to escape, he is left in the 
dry heart of a dessert, handcuffed to the dead 
body of his erstwhile pursuer. 

I fail to see wherein “Greed” is a master- 
piece. It has some technically finé perform- 
ances by a uniformly excellent cast, but 
nothing breath-taking. Much of the hue and 
cry over von Stroheim—for and against—is 
due less, I believe, to his genius as a director 
than to his persistence and his courage in 
putting before people things they are unwill- 
ing to see, and which other directors, more 
desirous of pleasing the public, refuse to show 
them. Mr. von Stroheim’s philosophy, it 
would seem, is contained in his opening quo- 
tation from Frank Norris, who wrote his 
story: “I told them the truth . . . They 
didn’t like it, but what has that to do with 


me?” 
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FORTY WINKS (Paramount) 

Here is a comedy that will undoubtedly 
tickle your funnybone. It was adapted from 
“Lord Chumley,” and I can’t tell you why 
they called it “Forty Winks.” But neither can 
the producers: they admit it in the final title. 
And what is it about? Well, it seems the 
papers have been stolen again, and the only 
clew is a jewelled garter. The eccentric Lord 
Chumley undertakes to recover the papers in 
his own delightful way, assisted by one of 
those friendly, inquisitive pups who will lend 
their earnest efforts to almost any enterprise. 
Raymond Griffith is a rare comedian. We 


ought to see him oftener than we do. 


GERALD CRANSTON’S LADY (Fox) 

Again the marriage of convenience serves 
as the basis of the plot. James Kirkwood and 
Alma Rubens, and Marguerita de la Motte 


add some interest to a rather dull story. 


IF I MARRY AGAIN (First National) 

The son of a proud father marries a girl 
of doubtful social background, and though 
the marriage proves a happy one, the father 
stubbornly refuses to accept her. The death 
of the son and the final capitulation of the 
father complete a routine plot. But the un- 
usual element of this picture is the character 
of the father’s secretary, an unhappy man who 
learns the secret of contentment from the ex- 
perience of the young couple. There is a 
restraint and a dignity about most of the pic- 


ture that puts it above the average. The cast 


‘ includes Doris Kenyon, Anna Q. Nilsson, 


Myrtle Stedman, Frank Mayo, Lloyd Hughes, 
and Hobart Bosworth. 


CAPTAIN BLOOD (Vitagraph) 

Sabatini fares not so well in this screen 
translation as he has in the past. Although 
the story has all the makings of a fast and 
furious plot, its director seems to have the 
unhappy faculty of picking out the least im- 
portant points to dwell upon. Consequently 
the picture drags, and, lacking the firm hand 
that a Sabatini story needs to draw its s¢at- 
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tered incidents into line, it leaves merely a 
fleeting impression of gorgeous costumes and 
curly wigs. Warren Kerrigan and Jean Paige 
are featured. 


COMING THROUGH (Paramount) 

The poor young man marries his em- 
ployer’s daughter, father-in-law grudgingly 
gives him a job, and he makes good. Thomas 
Meighan and Lila Lee amble mechanically 
through this ancient plot. Only the presence 
of Wallace Beery saves it, in my opinion, 
from utter darkness. He is so whole-hearted 
about his villainy. 


WINE OF YOUTH (Metro-Goldwyn) 

King Vidor’s screen version of Rachel Cro- 
thers’ play, “Mary the Third” treats of the 
modern girl as opposed to her not so modern 
mother, and her mid-Victorian grandmother. 
Well done and interesting, even though it 
goes somewhat out of its way to make its 
point. Eleanor Boardman, Pauline Garon, 
Ben Lyon, William Haines, Buster Collier, 
and Bobby Agnew represent the younger 
generation—Eulalie Jensen and Gertrude 
Claire the older. 


THE LADY (First National) 

Norma Talmadge has in “The Lady” the 
best material she has had for some time. 
There is more of a purpose evident, and con- 
sequently better opportunity for good acting. 
As Polly Pearl who runs an English bar in 
Marseilles, she tells a friend the story of her 
life, the high points of which are her search 
for a lost son, and her passionate desire to 
rise above her music-hall origin, and be a 
“lady.” Good support by George Hacka- 
thorne, Wallace McDonald, Marc McDermott, 


and others rounds out the picture. 


THE SWAN (Paramount) 

The point of this comedy by Molnar was 
so thoroughly dulled by the producers’ de- 
sire to have the poor but deserving young man 
marry the princess, that only the performance 
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of Adolphe Menjou as the naughty prince 
merits any attention. There is a flashing sug- 
gestion here and there of what the author 
would have liked to say if he had been given 
the chance, but he has been effectively thwart- 
ed by the scenario writer and the director. 


DARING LOVE (Truart) 

Still another war story, with Elaine Ham- 
merstein as one of forty beautiful ladies in a 
cabaret, with whom you may dance for a 
dime, or six for fifty cents. Into her life 
comes a besotted gentleman who has left a 
wife and a career to drink himself to death. 
She takes him under her wing. He goes to war 
and returns, and then his wife decides she 
wants him back again. This makes consider- 
able of a complication, but eventually the 
dance-hall lady gets him. Then he gets to be 
governor of the state. I didn’t notice the 


daring part. 


NEW TOYS (First National) 

Richard Barthelmess in the most farcical 
of farces is such a surprise, that it takes one 
some time to realize how bad he is. He plays 
a young husband who innocently forgets to 
tell his wife about a previous love affair, and 
Mary Hay is the wife, who wants a career as 
an actress. It’s all pretty flimsy, and, as far 
as I can remember, Mr. Barthelmess’ first 
real flop. 


THE THUNDERING HERD (Paramount) 

The edge has begun to wear off the Lois 
Wilson—Jack Holt—Noah Beery combina- 
tion in the inevitable western. We hope this 





is the last of them. It is certainly not the best. 


MARRIED FLIRTS (Metro-Goldwyn) 

Not a pretty title, but it fits the picture. It 
is well done, with Pauline Frederick as Mrs. 
Paramor, who loses her husband to a heart- 
less flirt, and gets him back after having 
given the aforesaid flirt a lesson. Mae Busch, 
Conrad Nagel, and Huntly Gordon are good 


in support. 
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THE BELOVED BRUTE (Vitagraph) 
William Russell and Marguerite de la 


Motte featured in a routine western. 


FORBIDDEN PARADISE (Paramount) 

Pola Negri and Ernest Lubitsch make a de- 
lightful team, especially when they have good 
material. This fetching continental farce, 
adapted from “The Czarina,” gives ample 
scope for the comedy talents of both director 
and star, and is done with a twinkle in the 
eye that is irresistible. Occasionally they 
even let the audience use its own wits, so you 
see it is really grown-up stuff. Miss Negri 
as the queen who loves her little love affair 
is very effective, and Adolphe Menjou as the 
appreciative prime minister adds another fine 
characterization to his long list of discerning 
gentlemen. Rod LaRocque as the deluded 
officer trundles through his part in heavy 
fashion, rather out of step with the others— 


he can’t quite see the joke. 


Teaching Value of Pictures 
(Concluded from page 202) 
use of visual tools is a lack of knowledge, not 
alone of how to study, but how to teach. 
Many a teacher starts off with a high and 
enthusiastic resolve to utilize the illustrations 
in her text, the school’s lantern slide collec- 
tion, or a set of photographs. She spends the 
time faithfully. But somehow she fails to 
get results. The text is full of illustrations. 
The pupils look at them, possibly admiring 
the scenery, laughing at the quaint appearance 
of the people, or the strange buildings or 
animals. They may be more or less greatly 
entertained by looking at pictures of foreign 
lands, but the great point of the lesson, the 
teaching qualities of the picture, has been lost. 
Pictures have their story, but that story 
must be studied, not quickly flashed on and 
off. In the hands of a skillful and sympathetic 
teacher, there is scant limit to the story that 
pictures may tell, or the vividness with which 


they may impress their lessons. 
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Official Department of 
The Film Councils of America 


Mrs. Cuarces E. Merriam, President 


F. Dean McCiusky, Vice-President 


6041 University Ave., Chicago 


Mesa T. Batpwin, Secretary 


A Call to Arms 


HE success of the Film Councils depends 

upon the initiative of the local council 
leaders and the willingness of the individual 
members to work for the cause. Women’s 
clubs in general have educated women to seek 
entertainment at their meetings and supply 
this entertainment by music and lectures. 

The Film Councils must be different in 
order to be effective. Each member must be 
a working member, willing to do something 
for the cause, ready to be a soldier in this 
great war. For we are warring against the 
most unscrupulous interests that ever attacked 
our nation. When one of the greatest indus- 
tries will calmly and frankly admit that the 
dollar means more to them than the welfare 
of our children, and will deliberately destroy 
the moral fibre of our youth—our future 
citizens—upon whom the nation must soon 
rely to carry on our work; then it is time that 
a call to arms came to the women of America. 
The political leaders of our nation, to whom 
we have turned whenever the nation was in 
peril, seem to have deserted us now. The dol- 
lar has loomed up so big, they can not see our 
boys and girls begging for their help. They 
can not hear them crying for a chance to 
grow up decent, as they naturally wish to be. 
The dollar has covered their faces and it has 
drowned their cries for help—a call for 
wholesome direction. They do not hear their 
prayers, imploring them: “Lead us not into 
temptation.” The dollar has grown so big 
and almighty, that they can not hear any 
more, they can not see any more, these little 
children whose care has been entrusted to 
them. And the little ones are groping about, 


trying to escape the temptations that are be- 


ing put in their way, by those who should be 
their protectors. 

The industry does not care about anything 
or anybody in the mad scramble for the- 
dollar. As one of their members said recently, 
“All they are interested in at the moment 
is this: clean up, no matter how, or who gets 
hurt. That’s all there is to it.” And no one 
seems to care because it is the children who 
are being hurt the most. And many of the 
men we have put into office to protect them— 
who should make it easy for them to do right 
and hard for them to do wrong, seem to have 
joined hands with the industry against us. 
When our censorship board in Chicago cuts 
out scenes of vice and crime from the pictures, 
there is always some politician ready to beg 
for the restoration of those scenes. Are the 
criminals in office, and the good people at 
their mercy; or have we lost all sense of 
moral values in this mad scramble of a com- 
mercial age ? 

The Chicago Censorship Board has just 
won a great victory in the Appellate court. 
It has upheld the validity of the board and 
has declared that they have a right to cut out 
the many shooting scenes in pictures. The 
Appellate court sensed the danger of allowing 
our impressionable young people to sit night 
after night watching their heroes killing— 
constantly killing, every one that displeases 
them in any way. They have sensed the con- 
nection between the crimes committed today 
by our boys and girls, and the power of sug- 
gestion given them constantly in the movies. 
We are grateful to the members of the Appel- 
late court for their wisdom and fearlessness to 


defend the right. 
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You who are interested, please watch the 
crimes committed each day as told in the 
daily press. If you read them carefully, you 
will generally find some mention of the 
movies. A boy of 14 asks his mother for a 
dime to go to the movies. He is refused it 
and goes into the next room and kills him- 
self. (Specialists are telling us that the 
movies are making us all emotionally un- 
stable, so we are likely to commit some rash 


act if opposed.) Another boy stole a knife 
and on his way to pawn it, so as to go to the 


movies, he walked behind another boy of 11, 
his own age. He did not know him, but as he 
told the police, he could not resist seeing how 
far that knife would go into that boy. And 
he killed him, with no reason in the world. 
Where did he get that idea? 

Another instance—an Italian girl of 17 
shoots her father because she fears he is going 
to attack her. Can’t you imagine where she 
has been getting her ideas? Have you been 
attending the majority of movies where there 
is an attempted rape in nearly every picture? 
What would be the effect on this naturally 
emotional nature? The coroners jury de- 
cided: “that seventeen year old girls must not 
take the law into their own hands no matter 
what the provocation, as long as there are 
policemen to call.” Ah, but they never call 
the police in the moving pictures. They al- 
ways take the law into their own hands. And 
this foreign girl had a right to think that our 
pictures depicted our way of living and doing, 
and why shouldn’t she wish to learn to become 
a real American girl? 

According to newspaper reports, the 
manager of the Monroe Theatre, 52 years old, 
was arrested last week, charged with annoy- 
ing a 16 year old girl usher in his theatre. A 


few days later four young men robbed him 
and his cashier of the days receipts at the 
theatre. The Monroe Theatre has recently 
been running the worst kind of films like “The 
Roughneck,” and “The Last Man on Earth.” 
They had been refused permits by the cen- 
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sorship board but were out under court ac- 
tion. May not this theatre manager be reaping 
what he sowed? 

A man was arrested just a few days ago at 
three o'clock in the morning in one of our W. 
Madison movie houses, where he had taken a 
13 year old girl and her two baby brothers, 
He had proposed marriage to the girl. Her 
mother had died just the week before. The 
police averted a serious tragedy. (When the 
saloon was in existence, our little girls were 
protected, and they were not allowed there at 
three o’clock in the morning. But the glamor 
of the movie house, no matter what they show, 
is open to them at any age, at any time of 
day or night). 

A girl of 14 went to the movies Sunday 


afternoon. Her lifeless body was found on a 
prairie Monday. She had been attacked. No 
one knows what happened and no one seems 
to care to find out—but is it not easy to think 
that she might have been witnessing one of the 
innumerable salacious films given—that a 
moron sat beside her and followed her out. 
Isn’t this very likely? Then who is respon- 
sible for the crime? You and I who have 
allowed these things to be shown to minds 
and bodies ready to receive the suggestions? 
Is no one interested to get at the source of 
these crimes and to find the reason why? It 
is so easy to blame it on police inefficiency 
and slow court action. Can’t we learn that we 
must find the source of the evil? When we 
have an epidemic of typhoid, we have learned 
to seek the source. We know that unlawful 
resorts are breeding places for vice and crime. 
An editorial in the Chicago Daily News re- 
cently said: “The police official who permits 
unlawful resorts to run in his district as cer- 
tainly promotes crimes as if he personally 
conducted a school for the training of crim- 
inals.”” But what about the officials of a com- 
munity, yes and the citizens too, who allow 
pictures of these unlawful resorts to be 
brought to the decent neighborhoods and 
shown to the children who otherwise never 
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might have known about their existence? Are 
we conducting a school for the training of 
criminals in every community that has a 
movie theatre showing these pictures of vice 
and crime? 

We have facts showing absolutely that some 
crimes committed by boys were suggested to 
them by the movies. The boys tell the judges 
so. One day in January, Judge Martin of 
Brooklyn sentenced seven young men for 
crimes of violence. Commenting on his sen- 
tence, he said “To my mind there is no 
room for argument that society itself, thru 
its toleration of dangerous conditions and 
customs and practises, must shoulder the 
blame for the prevalence of crime among 
youth. Filth in the printed word is accepted 
by society under its false boast of art and 
literature. On all sides we find movies that 
are grossly sensual and glorifying crime. The 
youth breaks the law that in the movies he is 
taught to break. A virile movement that will 
educate the public against dangers and apply 
a remedy against ruinous conditions is the 
only preventive against crime amongst ou! 
youth. The cure for these boys is not a sen- 
tence to prison, but there is no other course 
open to me.” 

And on the same day, a boy of 15 was 
arrested for a series of thefts in E. Rockaway, 
L. I. He said he was writing a moving picture 
scenario describing the best methods of rob- 


bing offices and trains. There is no question 
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about the source of his instruction, but he 
thought he could improve on their methods 
and naturally thought the producers would 
be interested in learning these improved 
methods and would pay well for them. 

And yet these things go on and on and 
where will be the end? An educator has said 
that even if we start with clean movies today, 
it will take 30 years to undo the harm already 
done. That means a generation has been so 
badly wounded, that we must await the new 
generation to be free from contamination. 
And if we don’t stop today, but go on and on, 
then where will it all end? 

A call to arms has come. Are you ready 
to serve? 

Then, go to the movies and see these pic- 
tures for yourself. Watch the effect on the 
children there. Find out if you can, where the 
young people go after the performance. 
Awaken those in authority in your com- 
munity, and lay bare the viciousness of the 
dollar that is obstructing the view. Find out 
who owns stock in the production, and is coin- 
ing money out of the souls of children. Use 
your criticism cards and make out reports on 
the movies seen and send them to our national 
office. 

Be a Paul Revere and alarm those who are 
asleep, be a Joan D’Arc, collect your army, 
and lead them on to victory. For God is in his 


heavens and right is bound to win. 


Film Council Recommendations for April 


Films Better than the Average 
The Mine with the Iron Door 


Barbara Frietchie—(not the poem) 


Comin’ Thru—with Thomas Meighan (his usual 


love story) 


Barriers Burned Away-—-story of Chicago Fire 


The Lady—with Norma Talmadge (adult theme, 
not especially noteworthy ) 
Broken Laws—with Mrs. Wallace Reid 


So Big 
if you have read the book) 


with Colleen Moore (but a disappointment 


Films worth seeing—and seeing again—for the 
Family 

Thief of Bagdad 
Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall Peter Pan 
For Those who Wish to Laugh with the Family 


Abraham Lincoln 


The Navigator—with Buster Keaton 
Hot Water—with Harold Lloyd 


Winks 


members) 


Forty (rather too exciting for younger 


Charley’s Aunt—with Syd Chaplin (for the older 


members) 
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New Films 


Quo Vadis—a splendid version of the book, but 
not suitable for younger members who would not 
have read the book. The cruelty and debauchery of 
the times is graphically portrayed. The characten 
sketches are well done. 

The Great Divide—seen last month before it was 
eut. It could not be recommended in that form. 
After the producer agreed to cut out certain parts, 
the picture was not offensive. 

This is*a splendid example of the difficulty in 
recommending films, and it is a commendation of 
censorship. How soon will the producers learn the 
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wisdom of having a body of citizens to act as a 
jury before the film is shown? How much more it 
is needed for the movies than for the legitimate 
stage, and yet it has been decided once more to 
resort to the play-jury in New York City to clean 
up the plays! 

The children do not go to the legitimate theatre 
But they 


day. 


because they cannot afford it. are in the 
by the Men 
women seem to protest against the unclean in the 
Why is it not 


movies thousands every and 


plays—which adults only attend. 
more important to protest the vicious movies where 


the children go? 


University and City Centers 
Of Visual Education 


Conducted by H. W. Norman, Secretary Bureau of Visual Instruction 


Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


News From the Field 


INCE there is no state visual instruction 

service in Illinois at the present time, F. 
Dean McClusky, of the University of Illinois 
is preparing a bulletin for the Bureau of 
Educational Research which will list the vari- 
ous sources of visual aids by school subjects. 
Dr. McClusky will include in this classified 
list of material, films from various sources 
thruout the country. The bulletin will be 


mailed to teachers thruout the state of III- 
inois, and it is hoped that it will be of some 


assistance to the teachers in solving their 
visual education problems. 

Such a plan as this, it seems, is excellent 
for those states, that have no visual instruction 
centers where materials may be obtained. It 
is a plan that might be applied to advantage 
in states where there are visual distributing 
centers, since at present no one center is able 
to supply demands for all the requests that 
are coming from schools and civic organi- 


zations. 


R. E. R. ENLOW, Director of Visual 
Education, Atlanta, Georgia, reports 


that his department is now working on a set 


of stereographs of trees that are found in and 
Atlanta. 


graphs of each tree are being used: one of 


around Three stereoscopic photo- 
the entire tree; one close-up of the trunk, 
showing texture of bark; and one close-up of 
leaves. 

The Department will soon start making a 
collection of slides on the history of Georgia. 
\ motion picture on penmanship is also being 
planned. 

The Atlanta schools are able to obtain a 
large supply of motion pictures, and picture 
The 


various schools book material for one davy’s 


prints that correlate school subjects. 


use from the department of visual education 
as the material is desired. One hundred and 
twenty-one different bookings were made by 
the Atlanta schools during the month of 


January, 1925. 


DUCATIONAL films can be produced by 
universities without great expense to the 
institution. The film, King Basketball, a pic- 
ture on the fundamentals of basketball, was 
recently produced by the Bureau of Visual 
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Instruction of the Indiana University Exten- 
sion Division co-operating with the Athletic 
Department. During the past three months 
King Basketball was rented at the low rate of 
two dollars per day to schools in one hundred 
and four towns. Six prints of the film have 
been sold to other educational institutions. 
The picture has gone into sixteen states and 
has reached thousands of persons in a compar- 
atively short time and at practically no ex- 
pense to the University. 

Educational centers can aid materially in 
developing the educational film by producing 
some subjects. Films on physics, geography, 
health, agriculture, botany, physical training, 
and many other subjects are needed. Colleges 
and universities have specialists who can plan 
such films. Schools and organizations should 
offer encouragement when such _ production 
is attempted by renting the material and 
offering constructive criticism. The develop- 
ment of visual education and the educational 
film calls for co-ordination of numerous edu- 
cational forces. 

R. C. R. CRAKES, assistant Principal of 

the High School, and Director of Visual 
Education at Moline, Illinois, reports that 
their schools have been using motion pictures 
as an aid in teaching high school subjects for 
about two years. Special film subjects are 
scheduled one semester in advance and they 
are booked so that the various departments 
Only one school department has a 
About fifty films are 


which film is 


rotate. 
film on any one day. 


used each semester means a 
used practically every school day. 

Only films of some special educational 
value are used, and the teachers prefer films 
of short length—pictures of over two reels are 
excluded almost entirely in classroom work. 
The Moline schools use two portable pro 
jectors, and the films are shown in the class- 
rooms. Portable screens are employed in this 
work, 

Mr. Crakes reports that the students are 


prepared for the film by class discussion, and 
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that after the films are shown further dis- 
cussion is made on the film and the subject 
under The teachers are en- 
thusiastic over the results that they are ob- 


consideration. 


taining, and the students are learning to ap- 
preciate truthful films and to observe facts 
as presented. 

The projectors are operated by the older 
boys in the school. At present Mr. Crakes has 
eighteen boys trained to run the projector— 
two boys for each period of the school day. 


HE Bureau of Visual Instruction, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa, is now located 
in new quarters, reports Mr. Charles Roach 
who is director of the Bureau of Visual In- 
struction. The new quarters are located in 
the Engineering Hall and they include a 
splendid office for the head of the department 
and his assistant, two rooms for photo- 
graphers, a large inspection room with a 
specially designed inspection table to accom- 
modate five film inspectors, a standard fire 
proof vault, shipping room, and a general 
office for the stenographic and clerical help. 
Mr. Roach reports that a photostat has just 
been purchased which opens up a new service 
for his Bureau. 
This indi- 


cation that the value of visual education is 


report from lowa is another 
being recognized, and that progress is being 
made in developing visual instruction centers 
to meet the demands for visual aids that are 


constantly increasing. 


NHE Iowa State college is using the motion 
‘| pictures “Clean Herds and Hearts” and 
“Exit 
rid the state of 


Ascaris” in an intensive campaign to 
animal diseases and animal 
parasites. Several prints of each of these film 
subjects have been purchased from the United 


States Department of Agriculture. 


RAKE University of Des Moines, Lowa, 
is presenting a course in visual educa- 
tion during the present school quarter. 
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Among the Magazines and Books 


Conducted by the Starr 


Modern Methods in Teaching—by . Harry 
B. Wilson, George C. Kyte and Herbert G. 
Lull (286 pages), Silver, Burdett and Co., 
New York City. 


HIS is the first book on general peda- 

gogy, to our knowledge, that devotes a 
full chapter to visual education. It signifies 
the complete recognition of visual methods 
as a distinct field for special pedagogical 
treatment. The recognition of Visual Educa- 
tion as a Department of the National Educa- 
tion Association last year forecasted the new 
status of visual approach to educational 
problems and the book before us helps to 
seal the recognition. No future book on gen- 
eral educational method, aiming at complete 
treatment, can afford to omit specific consider- 
ation of what is more or less a new departure 
in education—the use of visual aids to 
teaching. 

The book, as may be supposed from the 
hint just given, is a thoroughly modern treat- 
ment of the outstanding problems of present- 
day educational practice, but we may be 
pardoned for leaving these general considera- 
tions to critics in the general field and con- 
fining our comments to its exposition of 
visual education methods. 

The chapter heading designates the con- 
ception underlying the visual education move- 
ment: Enriching Learning Through the Use of 
Visual Aids. We read, “with the introduction 
of so many visual aids into the classroom, it 
seems strange that until recently none of our 


school systems have undertaken careful in- 
vestigations as to the value and correct use 
of this educational material. It is only within 
the last few years that scientific investigations 
and experiments have been undertaken with 
these significant problems in mind. To date 
very few facts have been produced. However, 


with the impetus that the motion picture has 
given to the use of visual materials—even to 
the point of producing a new type of extrem- 
ist, the claimant that visual aids are the cure 
for all educational ills—scientific study of 
visual materials will continue until a better 
understanding of the way in which they 
should be used has been developed.” 

Mr. Wilson, who has been in the forefront 
of the movement, lets it be known at the outset 
that he is himself no extremist and what he 
writes may be accepted as a_ sufficiently 
guarded summary of the real achievements 
of visual education to date. 
that the Berkeley 
schools, of which Mr. Wilson is superintend- 


It may be recalled 
ent, published sometime ago a notable Mono- 
graph* on Visual Instruction. It was the 
result of two years of patient and thorough. 
going use of films, slides, stereographs, ex- 
hibits, 


with the course of study. 


pictures, charts, etc. in connection 
A special depart- 
ment was created to handle the new materials 
and the new department was so ably organ- 
ized under the directorship of Miss Anna V. 
Dorris as to cause it to be listed among the 
fourteen leading departments maintained by 
tne large cities of the country, by the U. S. 
Bureau of Education.** 

The chapter outlines actual lessons ob- 
served in the various grades and shows both 
wrong and right methods of handling the new 
aids in class instruction. “Every teacher in 
every class can obtain the same results,” con- 
cludes the chapter, “when she observes the 
laws of learning in making use of visual ma- 
terials. The learning of her children will be 
Visual 
Instruction, published by The Educational Screen, 
Chicago, Ill. 


**Visual Education Departments in 


Bulletin, 1924, No. 8. 


* Elementary Schools Monograph, No. 7, 


Educational 


Institutions. 
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greatly enriched through their use if she pro- 
vides them with: first, an opportunity to pre- 
pare adequately for the program of exposure 
to visual materials; secondly, the wise guid- 
ance during their exposure which will make 
it a purposeful and meaningful one; and 
thirdly, the opportunity to carry on activities 
after the experience, by way of review, which 
will of the content 
gained from the materials. The 
achieved will be sufficient proof to her fhat 


involve the utilization 


outcomes 


learning has been enriched through the use of 


visual aids.” 


A New Manual of Visual 
Instruction 

WORK on visual education that presents 
practice more than theory is a welcome 
innovation. Detailed, concrete suggestions for 
individual lessons on specific problems, with 
particular illustrative material definitely in- 
dexed this is what the rank 
and file of teachers have been longing for. 
The new book proves also that such usable 


and_ located 


material can be combined with high scholar- 
ship. The Keystone View Co. showed wisdom 
in selecting Miss Laura Zirbes of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, to prepare the 
work entitled “Visual 
Guide” as a manual to accompany their new 


Education, Teacher’s 
Primary Set. 

Designed to give pedagogical value to a 
special selection of organized pictures, the 
manual transcends such limitations and in its 
present form is a contribution to all primary 
teaching anywhere. And this is accomplished 
without killing initiative on the part of the 
teacher. Rather it inspires it. We quote at 
some length from the Author’s Foreword. 

“Where the directions seem to be too def- 

inite to allow the teacher to use her own 

initiative, it should be remembered that 
the suggestions are to be tried out experi- 
mentally and revised in the light of the 
results. Teachers who feel capable of 
altering the technique without reducing 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES AND Books 
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For Motion Picture and 
Stereopticon Projection 


Used By 


National Academy of Sciences, Washington, D.C. 
National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. 
Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 

Board of Education, Newark, N.J. in 17 schools to date 
Cass Technical High School, Detroit, Mich. 

Nathan Hale School, New Britain, Conn. 

Ridgewood High School, Ridgewood, N. J. 

City College of New York, New York City, N. Y. 
Lincoln School, Charlestown, W. Va. 


Samples and Literature 
Sent Upon Request 


RAVEN SCREEN CORPORATION 


345 W. 39th STREET NEW YORK CITY 











the learning values of the work are free 
to do so, but the best materials used with- 
out reference to the laws of learning give 
no guarantee of desirable results. Too 
often materials of this sort are utilized 
for This leads to 
overstimulation and wastes unusual op- 
portunities for purposeful and interest- 
ing work. The use of twenty slides in a 
single class period is futile and merely 
confuses the child with too great a num- 


mere entertainment. 


ber of new and fleeting impressions to 
have any lasting constructive effect. 
Other precautions must be observed if 
the values which inhere in these materials 
are to be derived by the children. These 
are listed concisely below and also sug- 
gested throughout the book. 

1. The suggestions and pictures must be 
studied by the teacher if she wishes to 
profit by them. 


2. The hasty search for a “device” 
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often deludes teachers who get the super- 
ficial aspects of activity but miss the real 
point or purpose of its use. 

3. Stereographs cannot be dispensed 
with. There is no other way which gives 
three-dimension pictures, or such per- 
spective. The stereograph should pre- 
cede the slide if the vividness of the 
activity is to be conserved. Since the 
stereograph is used only for preparatory 
work, it may be passed from pupil to 
pupil so that one stereograph may be 
made easily to serve the entire room. 
4. Reservations for each grade must be 
limited to 40 or 50 pictures so that there 
remains for every grade some freedom 
of choice for the incidental use of pic- 
tures. The reservations must be worked 
out co-operatively by all primary teach- 
ers who use a given set and the reserva- 
tions suggested in this book should be the 
nucléus of grade reservations, because 
the descriptions and suggested proced- 
ures were made to fit the respective 
grades. 

5. Pictures used in previous grades may 
be used again in higher grades. 

6. When there are several duplicate 
grades in a building the work of each 
should be scheduled so that the Primary 
Set can be used regularly without conflict 
or confusion. 

7. If avery desirable topic seems not to 
be included in the set, write to the Key- 
stone View Company and describe the 
picture which you think the title list 
should include 

8. Throw pictures on the blackboard 
without using a screen. No special equip- 
ment is needed for darkening the room 
as total darkness is neither necessary nor 
desirable. 

9. If the preparation for showing 
slides is troublesome, have a wire exten- 


sion made with a plug at one end and a 
socket at the other so that the connection 
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is just over the lantern and just high 

enough to escape the top of your head. 

This should cost less than a dollar and a 

custodian can provide it. 

10. Prints and other pictures can, of 

course, be used in connection with mate- 

rials of the Primary Set. Such pictures 
may be collected from various sources. 

11]. If there is no way of using a lantern 

in your school, use the stereographs and 

trace their outlines on a paper and then 
on the board by means of a pantograph. 

These may be purchased for less than 

five dollars in the artists’ supplies sec- 

tion of most large department stores. 

Sometimes they are found in the toy de- 

partment and are called “Master Draw- 

ing Boards.’ ” 

The Keystone View Company has set a 
notable example to all producers of school 
apparatus. From the first they have advised 
against using too much of the material they 
manufacture! And this fine restraint, shown 
regularly in the methods they have taught 
for the effective use of pictures, is a whole- 
some contribution to visual education litera- 
ture. They have not shouted from the house- 
tops the clap-trap of the half educated, about 
the “879% of all knowledge being received 
through the eye”, etc. etc. Instead, they say 
study one picture during the class period— 
not twenty. Then they tell how to study it. 
One model lesson in this manual gives three 
days to the study of a picture, but each day 
has its own rich variety in treatment. 

The visual method as presented here is 
based on the use of an organized set of 300 
stereographs and lantern slides. A novel 
feature is the projection of the slide picture 
directly on the blackboard, permitting teach- 
er and pupils to write freely on the picture. 
But much of the work deals with various 
primary illustrative materials that serve as 
correlating devices. The children’s own draw- 
ings play a large part, as do also dramatiza- 


tions. 
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JAPANESE SCHOOL CHILDREN 


© K. V. Co, 








“The Ability to get thought from the 
printed page cannot be developed by drill 
isolated from meaning.”’ 

“The Child’s interest must keep his 
eyes at work.”’ 

“Pictures Supplement, and in some ways 
are superior to experience.” 


The New Keystone Primary Set 
— 300 stereographs and 300 lantern 
slides — is full of meanings and ex- 
periences. Arranged for teaching 
reading in the first three grades. 
Accompanied by index and hand 
book of instructions. 


Other Sets for Intermediate Grades, Junior 
and Senior High School, are 
also available 


Keystone View Co. 


INCORPORATED 


MEADVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 








The stereograph should precede the slide, 
third 


therefore closer to the real image formed 


as it presents the dimension and is 


by the eyes. In the first grade, the first six 
weeks are occupied with appropriate picture 
study and large characters on the blackboard. 
After this the transition is easy to the printed 
page. Much is made of silent reading which 
demands action responses. 

The pictures in the set lie close to child 
life—pet animals, Bob and Betty, home oc- 
cupations, pictures that tell a story and stimu- 
late curiosity. Many games are constructed 
as in the “Show 
fact, no 


practice has 


around these early exercises 
Me” game, the “Who 


teaching device that 


Game.” In 
primary 
proven of real value is neglected. Even the 
big rubber types of the commercial price 
marker set are made to help the vital process 
of learning to read. And clay-modeling has 
its turn. A Bulletin Board becomes a useful 


adjunct in the second grade; the mimeograph 
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is freely used. One picture suggests playing 
store, for example, which immediately sets 
up an action response and for a while be- 
comes a veritable treasure-house of educa- 
tional experience. Pictures are shown to be 
the best of all material for composition work, 
The mere list of the pictures under the 

group, “Children at Play,” shows the peculiar 
action-stimulating character they possess: 

| Climbing the Pasture Fence 

2 Fishing in the Brook 
Flying Kites in Washington Park 
| Playing Soldier 
5 Seesaw with a Barrel and Ladder 
6 Blindman’s Buff 
7 Washing Doll Clothes 


8 Playing Tea Party 


9 Playing with a Toy Train 

10 Down the Hill on Sleds 

11 The Christmas Tree and Toys 
12 Playing Indian 


13. Making Toys that Go 


ScREEN 
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Do You Read The 
Journal of Geography ? 


If not, you have a pleasant surprise awaiting you. 
teachers will testify, the Journal of Geography is quite the most interesting and 
helpful Geography teaching magazine published. 
that its editors combine scholarliness with practical experience, enthusiasm and an 
earnest desire to be of service to teachers. Ask any geography teacher or write us 
for a complimentary sample copy. 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


For, as thousands of geography 


It is enough to say of the Journal 


Dept. K 
2249 Calumet Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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14. Playing Knights and Ladies 
15 Boy Scouts in Camp 

Here is no cut-and-dried method of learn- 
ing subject-matter, and no over-emphasis of a 
pet idea. But it adds the charm and power of 
third dimensional images and magnified 
illuminated images to the teacher’s kit of 
tools, and it shows exactly how to use the new 
tools for securing definite and valuable mem 
tal results. 

We recommend this manual to all those 
now using visual methods—to all those con- 
templating their use—and especially to those 
who persist in regarding pictures in the school 


as entertainment rather than education. 


A. P. H. 








Used and New Motion Picture PROJECTORS 


and CAMERAS. 
Send for my Catalog and Bargain List. 
Write your needs. 


BASS CAMERA COMPANY 
109 No. Dearborn St. Chicago 


Save big money. 
FREE. 




















No as black as they are painted, is the con- 
| clusion one draws from an article on Are the 
Blame in the March of The 
Normal Instructor by District Principal James N. 
Emery of Pawtucket, R. I. 
607 pupils in the upper grades of his schools. Mr. 


Movies to number 


He put a questionnaire to 


Emery says: 


“Various educators blame the pictures severely for 
interfering with the work in school. ‘The youngsters 
are out nights, and do not get their lessons for the 
I did not find 
this borne out by the facts, a conclusion which may 
Directly, this 


next day,’ is the oft-repeated charge. 


quiet the alarmists to some extent. 
theater attendance does not appear to interfere with 
school work. Of those who attend, 385 go on Satur- 
day afternoon or evening, 68 go generally on Friday 
evening, and 58 on Sunday afternoon. Twenty, 16, 
28 and 30 go on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday respectively. Not a great deal of cause for 
complaint, then, that the children are kept out nights, 
with consequent direct interference with their studies. 

“A less pleasant, and a decidedly significant side- 


light is the fact that only about 40 per cent of the 


boys and girls go with some older person. More 
than three fifths of them either go alone, or take 
along some other boy or girl of their own age. That 
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means that six youngsters out of every ten go down- 
street entirely unattended and unadvised, and pick 
their diversion from the gaudy and glaring posters 
without any direct inhibition or suggestion from 
older people. On the whole, the returns showed 
that they exercised fair judgment in their choice of 
pictures. In some cases, however, they seemed to 
view with enthusiasm productions altogether unfitted 
for their eyes. 

“In the questionnaire the pupils were asked their 
preference for certain types of pictures. It is not to 
be expected that an absolutely honest or accurate 
answer could always be obtained. Other questions 
were included to help check up against any tendency 
of the pupils to curry favor with the teacher or the 
powers-that-be by naming films they supposed they 
ought to like, rather than those they actually liked. 

“As was to be expected, the wild-west or cow-boy 
type was the favorite, with both boys and girls, but 
this was hard pushed by the comedies of the Charlie 
Chaplin—Buster Keaton—Ben 
stories were next in popularity, and detective stories 


Turpin class. Sea 


next. Scenic and news reels were at the foot of the 
procession. 
the number of choices follows:” 


A comparative list of preferences with 


Kinps oF Pictures LIKED 


Cowboy and Western................. 328 
EE PREPS COPE See TE 320 
CMI a orig a Go Wigs a wy wooo ae 118 
ECE OEE re Tee 100 
Alaska and far north.............. . 8! 
Boys and girls (Penrod type)......... 74 
Historical pictures .<...........0008. 64 
ae rn ee 58 
i sen Rae 52 
nee OO SNORE oo os iced ween sce nas 40 
MN a hats d+ cbt cds ase ewaae ene 30 


Mr. Emery’s questionnaire yielded statistics on the 


“best pictures” seen by the youngsters—also their 


favorite actors and actresses—the number of books 
which they were induced to read by seeing a movie, 
and the kinds of pictures disliked. 


“These figures which, I contend, represent a large 


He continues: 


enough number of pupils to give a fairly good in- 
sight into the workings of the juvenile mind, yield 
There are phases of a 
The 


types of pictures which most appeal to these young 


much of encouragement. 
disquieting nature, but they are in a minority. 


boys and girls, while often crude and sensational, 
are clean in their tendency. Virtue is rewarded, the 
villain gets his just deserts, with much gunplay, wild 
riding, and hard fighting. The type of 


fiction appeals at a certain age to all real boys, 


wild-west 


whether it be on the silver-sheet or between book 
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An Educator 


jin a College out West 


Writes: 





2 March, 1925 
Trans-Lux 
Daylight Picture Screen, Inc. 


36 West 44th Street 
New York 


Gentlemen: 


Your Opaque Pro- 
jector interested me very much at 
the Convention and I have report- 
ed very favorable upon itto... 


The machine and your serv- 
tce present interesting problems.* 
Your projector gave as good an 
image from the glossy print of one 
of my American History charts 
as I get from a slide. 


Yours very truly, 


[SIGNED] Joun B. MacHare, Pu. D. 
Department of American History 
Lawrence College 
Applet n, Wisconsin 











Tus rEFERs to the organiza- 
tion and use of picture material 
in the class room, especially var- 
ious subjects, such as History, 
Geography, Art, Architecture, 
Sciences, etc. 

CUI 


AND MAIL TODAY 





EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
[rans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen, Inc. 
36 West 44th Street, New York 
Send me complete illustrated folder. 
Name 
Address 


City 
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Now Ready; 


35 W. 45th St. 





Interesting, Instructive, Comprehensive 


THE WORLD’S FOOD 


A Series of Unusual Motion Pictures 


1. The Kindly Fruits of the Earth 
2. From Hoof to Market 
3. America’s Granary 


In Preparation; Dairy Products, Poultry and Fish. 
another series on Clothing, Housing, Transportation 
the History of Communication, Ete. 


Illustrative of the fine and broad character of 
to School and Non Theatrical use. 


Write for catalog and full information 


PATHE EXCHANGE, Inc. 


In addition there will be 


Pathe motion pictures adapted 


New York 








covers. The screen takes the place of Old Sleuth, 
Deadwood Dick and Frank Merriwell. 
there is little or no harm in this type of fiction. 


In my opinion 
Such 
stories of adventure are overdrawn, of course, but 
not vicious. 

“Most of the so-called ‘comedies’ of the last two 
or three years are perhaps inherently silly, but on 
the whole clean. Absurd chases, wild swinging on 
the end of ropes, hairbreath stunts, dizzy whirlings, 
slapstick buffoonery—but nothing worse. The very 
prevalent comedy of four or five years back which 
had for its appeal certain vicious suggestions has 
been pretty well set aside, except in the very cheap 
It has not altogether left the 
The 


comedies, with their crude, absurd, improbable situa- 


est type of theaters. 
screen, but it is no longer featured. present 
tions, not without a certain thoughtless cruelty, ele- 
mental and slapstick, nevertheless are not harmful. 
And these two types—the western and the comedy 
lead the field by a margin of preference so large as 
to distance all others. 

“The both 


actress, play in a type of western buckaroo-gunplay- 


overwhelming favorites, actor and 
daredevil adventure films that appeals to the prim- 
Boys and girls 
It there- 


fore behooves the producers of these films, if they 


itive nature of growing youngsters. 
will rush eagerly to see this type of story. 


have, as they so vehemently protest, the welfare of 
the public at heart, to guard especially this type of 


picture which will be seen by so many thousands of 


juveniles, so that offensive situations and offensive 


language shall not creep in. More than any other 


type of film on the screen to-day, these pictures 

should be kept clean, while retaining the virile 

action so dear to the heart of Young America.” 
Mr. Emery is well-known to the readers of Tue 


studies in 
The 


con- 


EpucATIONAL Screen for his practical 


visual education contributed to our 


pages. 


present number of THe EpucationaAL SCREEN 


tains a characteristic study of pictures by the same 
author. We 


pictures. 


commend it to every classroom user of 



















Nas established the 
world wide stondord of | 
Projection Excelience ~ 
28000 EDUCATIONAL SLIDES | 
FOR CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION | 


VICTOR Portable 
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School Department 


Conducted by 


MaRIE 


GOODENOUGH 


The Thirteenth of the Chronicles of America 
Alexander Hamilton 


HE political career of this young states- 

man and the part he played in shaping 
the destinies of the new nation is the theme of 
this study of early America. Hamilton is 
first seen as an aide to General Washington 
“in the spring of 1780, when the War of the 
Revolution had dragged through five dreary 
front of Washington’s head- 


quarters at Morristown (beautifully pictured ) 


winters.” In 


a skillful little incident reveals the whole situ- 
ation. “That’s all, old boy,” says a man to 
his horse, “until those tight-fisted farmers 
give us more.” 

The food supply is meagre, and there is 
nothing with which to purchase it but a de- 
preciated paper currency. The youthful Ham- 
ilton, then only 23 years of age, displays his 
tact and judgment in dealing with the farmers 
of the neighborhood, and is commended for 


it by his Chief. 











the farmers of the 


Hamilton deals with 
neighborhood at Morristown. 


Something is told of Hamilton’s courtship 


and marriage, and a later scene shows the 


couple in their own home, Hamilton by that 


time a young man in the early thirties. He 





brings home to his little family the news that 
Washington has been made President—and 
the film pictures the inaugural on April 30th, 
1789, in its true historic detail. 


Then came to Washington the task of pick- 





Washington persuades Hamilton to assume 
the duties of Secretary of the Treasury. 


ing his cabinet, and Hamilton is persuaded 
to assume the duties of “keeping the ship of 
state off the financial reefs.” He at once be- 
gins to lay plans to fill an empty treasury, but 
through treachery some of the measures he is 
to advocate are anticipated and speculators 
gather up all available paper currency, which 
they learn is later to be redeemed dollar for 
dollar. 

\ bit of economic history, so profound in 
its effect upon the course of the early repub- 
lic, is pictured with a few deft strokes. In the 
hilly Monongehela country of western Penn- 
sylvania, rye was found to be most easily mar- 
keted in liquid form, and every farmer was 
therefore a distiller. The indignation and 
open rebellion which followed in this section 


when it became known that part of Hamilton’s 
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financial plan was to raise money by taxing 
the trade, is dramatically enacted. 

News of the Whiskey Rebellion is speedily 
carried to Washington and Hamilton, and the 
latter immediately advocates calling out the 
militia. “If this new government dare not 
show the mailed fist, it will go under.” 

Then followed the agonizing doubt, “Would 
the militia respond to the call?”—but Hamil- 
ton sees them come by the thousands, and the 
rebellion is short-lived. 

The chronicle ends with the scene of Ham- 
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ilton’s resignation of office, and Washington’s 
commendation of the young man “who has 
rendered a great public service.” 

The film 


Chronicles can handle a biographical narra- 


demonstrates the fact that the 


tive with skill equal to that displayed in dra- 
matic sequences. Allan Conner plays Hamil- 
ton with youthful spontaneity, and George 
Nash makes a real General Washington. 

Three reels. Released for theatres by Pathe 
Exchange. Non-theatrical distribution by the 
Yale University Press. 


Theatrical Productions Desirable for the Non-Theatrical Screen 


Peter Pan 


ERE is Barrie’s story done as it has 
never been done before, and as only 
the movies could do it, aided as they are by 
one of the most charmingly youthful person- 
alities in all screen history—little Betty Bron- 
son—the ideal Peter Pan, who “just always 
wants to be a little boy and have fun.” 
It is rather startling to ponder the ad- 











Peter, come back for his shadow. 


vantages which the cinema has for the telling 
of this sort of imaginative story—it makes the 
thing so amazingly real and so perfectly 
possible! It becomes an airy-fairy thing, ut- 
terly independent of wires behind the scenes 
—and the movies were simply made for Tink- 
er Bell. 

There is the rarest kind of art in the pro- 
duction—an art that weaves an atmosphere 
and holds it consistently throughout. It is a 
pure triumph of the childish imagination 
which the producers have amazingly caught 
and held. The fairies, the Never-Never Land, 
the dreadful pirates and the Indians are the 
actual creations of one’s childish imagination 
in all their exaggerated realism. 

And a surprising thing happens in the 
course of the narrative. There could be no 
surer proof of the spell it casts than the re- 
sponse of an audience to the appeal of Peter, 
when Tinker Bell so nearly dies because 
people don’t believe hard enough in fairies. 
“Clap if you do,” plads Peter, and you find 
that you’ve believed in them all along—only 
you never knew before just how much! 

There is no age limit to the enjoyment of 
Peter Pan. 
breathlessly. 


A child of five or six watched it 
“I want to see it again”, he 
pleaded when the curtain fell. And so did the 
reviewer. 
Nanna, the dog, is a treasure, and the blood- 
iest pirate, Captain Hook, is ideally acted by 
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Ernest Torrence, easily the choice of all pos- 
sible actors for the part. 
Ten reels. Famous Players-Lasky. 


The King of Wild Horses 
AL ROACH has given the screen one of 
the finest animal pictures ever pro- 
duced, in this story of the wild “Black” and 
the man who set out to capture him but 
finally won him instead— and what is still a 
more notable achievement, the horse remains 


the real hero, the center of the action, in spite 





— 








The Black in his chosen vantage point. 


of the human story which is woven in. In so 
many cases, the animal characters, remark- 
able as they are, are only incidental. 

The horse is an amazing actor, from the 
early scenes where he succeeds in eluding his 
pursuer, to the climax where he follows his 
new master out of the fire and bears him 
away, seemingly fully conscious of the bond 
between them. 

The Black’s country is beautifully pictured 
in its rocky fastnesses, and the genuine west- 
ern atmosphere is furnished by the bit of a 
villain foreman 
plots to steal the horses, but is foiled by the 
man and the Black. 


ranch story, in which the 


It is an inoffensive little 
plot, serving to carry along the story of the 
horse himself. 

It is one of the most ideal pictures in re- 
cent months for the non-theatrical audience. 
Everyone will enjoy the contest between the 
intelligence of the horse and the cunning of 
the man; there is plenty of action in it, and a 
deal of hard riding. But more than that, one 
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will carry away a new respect for horse flesh, 
and a positive attachment for one particular 
Black, king of them all. 
Four reels. Distributed by Pathe. 
America 
M* GRIFFITH has made a picture with 
the American Revolution as a_back- 


‘ 


ground, and the “sacrifice for freedom” as a 
theme, but the result is neither a particularly 
good story, nor, it may also be said, does it 
do justice to the Revolution, in anything like 
the way we should expect to see it handled 
by the master at such things. 

He has perhaps tried to cover too much 
ground, and in cutting the production down 
to feature length, the result has been to make 
it jumpy, fragmentary and incoherent. It has, 
literally, too much of a sweep. 

There are incidents of the Revolution that 
redeem the picture, and do much to save it 
from itself. The action at Lexington and Con- 
cord—quite apart from its bearing on Grif- 
fith’s—or Chambers’—story, is a bit of his- 
tory remarkably enacted, leaving one with a 
lasting impression of that struggle. And the 











Lexington. 


ride of Paul Revere is handled with excellent 
dramatic effect. 

For the rest, however, little can be said. One 
is amazed at the lack of skill in clothing the 
narrative, and the manner of titling is worse 
than amateurish. Griffith even goes so far as 
to interpret the action for his audience. “Cap- 
tain Butler is announced,” reads the title. 
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Films Endorsed by Educators 


Speaking of the chief sources from which directors of visual instruction departments in twenty 
colleges obtained their films, a bulletin just issued by the United States Bureau of Education, 
Department of the Interior, states: 


‘‘The United States Government and George Kleine head the list’’ 


Any school, church or community can obtain the following George Kleine films, 


Julius Caesar 
Spartacus 
Last Days of Pompeii 


Anthony and Cleopatra 

Deliverance (Helen Keller) 

The ‘‘Conquest List’’ of Boy 
Scout and High School Pictures 


by writing to the nearest university in the list below: 


University of Alabama, University 
University of California, Berkeley 
University of Colorado, Boulder 
University of Florida, Gainesville 
University of Indiana, Bloomington 
University of Iowa, Iowa City 
University of Kansas, Lawrence 

State Normal College, Natchitoches, La. 


N. D. Agricultural College, Fargo 
Ohio University, Athens 

University of Oklahoma, Norman 
University of Oregon, Eugene 
University of Texas, Austin 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City 
State College of Washington, Psdiman 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Miss. Agricultural & Mechanical College, Agricultural College 


or write direct to 


George Kleine, Motion Pictures 
49 W. 45th St., New York City 


Then follows the entrance of Captain Butler, 
and another title voices the words of the serv- 
ant, “Captain Butler.” We have gone ten or 
fifteen years beyond that sort of thing in even 


the ordinary film of today, and somehow one 





expects Griffith to point the way, rather than 
to recall the past history of the cinema. But 
presumably even a master hand may falter 
occasionally. 

United Artists. 


Ten reels. Released by 


School Film Reviews for April 


SCENIC 
The Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
(1 reel) Castle Films—A new color process 
is responsible for one of the most beautiful 
collections of views of the Grand Canyon 
best 


known features are illustrated, but they are 


which has been produced so far. Its 


seen in a new and much more real light with 
this remarkable color reproduction. The film 
starts by showing the canyon country and its 
vegetation, the station, El Tovar, and even the 
Hopi Indian House and the Indian dancers 
who entertain the tourists every evening at 
sundown. There are many views of the Can- 
yon from various points of vantage along the 


Please Say You Saw the 
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rim, but there are also views far less common 

of the various trails that lead down to the 
river, excellent views of the stream itself, and 
some of the beautiful side canyons. The sus- 
pension bridge is pictured, and some of the 
camps in the canyon. 

Titles are well worded, and the reel as a 
whole is a joy. It would be a decided acqui- 
sition for any general program, and furnishes 


excellent instructional material, for school 
purposes. In every way, exceptional. 
SCIENCE ; 


The Struggle for Existence (1 reel) 
Bray—“All life in the animal kingdom,” says 
the perpetual 


introductory title, “is a 


Screex 
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struggle”—and the film proves it by a num- 
ber of instances showing how animals, large 
and small, prey upon each other. The winged 
wasp is one of the boldest of the insect crim- 
inals, armed with powerful weapons in her 
jaws, and a poisoned dagger with which to 
sting the grasshopper into helplessness, after 
which the victim is dragged off to a pit pre- 
viously prepared to receive the unfortunate 
one. 

Some plants also feed upon living crea- 
tures, as the pitcher plant which is illustrated. 
Some well worked out animated diagrams 
show the lining of the interior with bristles 
pointing downward, and the cavity at the base 
in which is secreted the sweet sticky fluid that 
attracts the insects to their doom. The dia- 
gram illustrates the action of the bayonet-like 
bristles in trapping the victim. 

Plants in turn are fed upon by insects and 
grasshoppers, and the toad makes a meal of 
the latter. 
enemies of reptiles and birds, and in the 


Other animals are seen to be the 


water, the film shows the larger creatures de- 
vouring the smaller. Particularly interesting 
are microscopic views of fresh-water jelly 
fish engulfing algae as they swim. 

Seals are seen feeding on fresh fish—and so 
“life moves in a circle, each plant or animal 
is food for another, but life goes on.” 

An acceptable reel of the popular science 
still better 


school showing if several of the titles in the 


variety, which would be for 


section on the wasp were eliminated. 
(] 
One of the Romances. devoted to the problem 


Captured Electricity reel) Bray 

of science in seeking to find a power substitute 
for coal. Progress has been made in the de- 
velopment of water power resources, as the 
section devoted to the power plants at Niagara 
demonstrates—but an almost unlimited source 
of power lies in the force of waves, and there 
is pictured a new invention designed to har- 
ness that power. Close views show the paddle 


wheels which are turned by the flow of the 
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FREE FILMS 


$20.00 worth of film service will 
be given absolutely free with 
any new motion picture machine 
purchased before May 15, 1925 


ACT NOW 


This ‘fad’? must accompany 
your order 


UNITED PROJECTOR 
& FILM CORP. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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back-sweep of the waves, and this power is 
transmitted by cables to the giant wheel which 


turns the dynamos. 


the section 


which suggests a device for drawing the power 


Somewhat more fanciful is 
latent in the free electricity of the atmosphere. 
Benjamin Franklin’s experiments (shown in 
animation with more of an eye to entertain- 
ment, regrettably, than to scientific fact) sug- 
gest the possibility of using large metallic 
balloons with their surfaces covered with 
sharp points which might collect the elec- 
tricity of the atmosphere, but the fancy grows 
a bit scattered, and the comic possibilities of 
the subject take complete possession of the 
scenarist. 

A great opportunity in the subject of power 
for a great educational motion picture with 
definite instructional value—but this reel is 
not it, though it started out promisingly. 
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SLIDES 
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We have just added to our collection by pur- 
chase the complete lantern slide catalog of the 
De Vry Corporation and the Moore Hubbel Co. 


Covering an extensive range of subjects— Reli- 
gious, Educational, Travelogues and the fa- 
mous PRIMARY SCHOOL set of 200 slides. 


We are now offering black and white slides at 
30c each and hand-colored slides at 55c¢ each. 


We carry the De Vry 


No rental of slides. 
Stereopticon. 






Send for Richly 
Illustrated Catalog. FREE 









DARD 
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Broadway and 48th St. 


NEW YORK 





Large White or Cabbage Butterfly (1 reel) —A 
brief glimpse of the butterfly itself introduces its 
story, which goes back to the laying of the eggs on 
cabbage leaves. 
showing the cluster of eggs, and what happens some 
fifteen days later, when the little larvae hatch. Their 


There are excellent close views 


method of feeding on the cabbage leaf is demon- 
strated, and the devastation which they do in vege- 
table gardens is seen by the skeleton of the leaves 
left after their ravages. 

Their principal enemy—the fly which lays its eggs 
in the caterpillar’s body 
the scenes showing the effects of the larvae hatching 
out (rather repulsive to look at, but well photo- 
graphed) and at a later stage when the larvae weave 
a silky cocoon on the still living caterpillar. 

After this brief digression, the reel goes on to 
show the method of locomotion of the healthy cater- 
pillar, and its scheme of attaching itself to a twig 
by means of a girdle of silk in preparation for its 
transformation into the chrysalis stage. The process 
of casting off its old skin is exceedingly well shown, 
as is also its emergence as a butterfly later—and the 
gradual unfolding and expanding of its wings in 
preparation for flight. 


—is responsible for some of 
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The film is useful for biology classes, or without 
the portion showing the enemy fly it is well adapted 
for nature study in the intermediate and upper 
grades. 

Distributed by Non-Theatrical Motion Picture 
Service, 159 East Elizabeth Street, Detroit, Michigan, 
and other United Cinema Units. 


The Blue Fly (1 reel)—Telling his life history 
from the time the eggs are laid. The early scenes 
show in close-up the tiny larvae in several stages of 
development. little fly seen as it 
emerges with some difficulty from the envelope which 
was formed by the drying larval skin in which the 


Next comes the 


chrysalis developed. Especially good are the scenes 
in the latter stages of emergence showing the little 
fly making its first attempt to walk and try its wings, 
stretching them with the aid of his back feet. 

The multiple eye of the full-grown fly is shown in 
microscopic close-up, and his method of feeding by 
means of the proboscis illustrated. His dangerous 
role in carrying germs on his head and feet is sug- 
gested, and the reel shows some of the enemies that 
lie in wait for him—birds, spiders, fish and frogs. 

Distributed by Non-Theatrical Motion Picture 
Service, 159 East Elizabeth Street, Detroit, Michigan, 
and other United Cinema Units. 


Correct Position and Movement for Writing 
(1 reel)—An excellent demonstration of the prin- 
ciples of arm-movement penmanship. A man seated 
at a table, writing, furnishes the illustration for cor- 
rect position of pen, hand and arm. Close-ups are 
well photographed from various angles to bring out 
specific points in regard to finger and thumb posi- 
tions, wrist elevation and arm movement. The gliding 
movement of the little finger is well shown from just 
the correct angle. 

Various rules of correct writing are demonstrated, 
the correct 
position of which is and some 
“don'ts” are cited. The proper position of the pen- 


as the exercise is done on the 
indicated 


paper 
also 


holder, the movement “pushing straight to the front,” 
the action of the elbow seen in side view—all are very 
clearly shown. Captions are brief, and written in 
script. Even what the pen of the demonstrator writes 
contributes to the subject, and might be adapted as 
the underlying purpose of the reel—to show that 
“Good writing must be both swift and plain. Speed 
is important. Arm movement writing meets these re- 
quirements fully.” This is excellent teaching mate- 
rial for grade work in a subject for which very little 
picture material is as yet available. 

Distributed by Non-Theatrical Motion Picture 
Service, 159 East Elizabeth Street, Detroit, Michigan, 
and other United Cinema Units. 
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HE Value of 


a Reputation 


For nearly fifteen years educa- 
tional institutions have placed 
their confidence in the Acme S. 
V.E. Motion Picture Projector. 


For an equal time churches of 
every denomination have 
shown a preference for the 
Acme S. V. E. which has re- 
sulted in its use in virtually 
every city, town and com- 
munity in this country. 

The Acme S&S. V. E. is de- 
signed for non-theatrical pro- 
jection and has a long record 
of exacting satisfaction and 
service. Users’ preference 
based on its performance is the 
Acme’s strongest testimonial. 


This cumulative reputation is 
of especial importance to 
schools and churches contem- 
plating the use of motion 
pictures. The Acme S. V. E. 
assures confidence in your 
work. 


Write for complete information 
and our book of Free Films 























Acme Motion Picture Projector Co. 


1134 West Austin Avenue 
CHICAGO U.S. A. 


There is an Acme Distributor near you 
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INDUSTRIAL 
The Golden Gift (1 reel) Castle Films— 


An historical introduction traces the orange 
back to the temple gardens of Venus, on the 
island of Cyprus, where it apparently figured 
in early mythology, as the “golden apple” of 
Atalanta. In sunny Spain during the Middle 
Ages, oranges were grown in Cathedral gar- 
dens, and were taken from there by the Span- 
iards in their journeys to lands beyond the 
sea. The Spanish padres carried the orange 
from their homeland and planted the tree in 
the mission southern Cali- 
fornia, where it flourished and made the real 


dooryards of 


beginnings for the orange industry of the 
present day. 

The vast extent of the orange groves is 
shown in several beautifully colored views, 
with scenes of the tree, blossom and fruit. A 
brief story of the individual orange tree is 
traced—first as it is started in the nursery, 
then set out and budded when two years of 
age. The bringing of water to the orchards is 
shown, and the film pictures methods of fumi- 
gating the trees and guarding them from 
frosts. 

Picking is shown in detail, followed by a 
scrubbing of the oranges—accomplished with 
revolving spiral brushes in tanks into which 
the oranges are dumped. Rinsing, drying, 
sorting by passing through a sizing machine 
precede the actual packing in boxes for 
market. 

All scenes are in color, and most artistically 


photographed. 
The Romance of Oil (1 reel) Bray—The 


film goes back to the days before petroleum, 
when some sixty years ago, whale oil was the 
only illuminant known, and it shows the whal- 
ing vessel going to sea, the whale gun with 
harpoon attached, and the method of shoot- 
ing and towing the huge catch back to port. 


Somewhat more unusual are the scenes of 
“scarfing” the whale and peeling off the blub- 
ber, after which it goes to the mincing ma- 
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chine and then into vats where it is boiled 
down. 

Scenes of oil gushers follow, and the film 
pictures the  hastily-constructed — trenches 
which lead the oil to reservoirs made by 
throwing up earth embankments, from which 
the crude oil is pumped to pipe lines. 

In the oil fields of Texas, a spectacular fire 
is recorded when a pocket of gas far below 
the surface fed the flames, and heroic efforts 
had to be made to smother the blaze before 


the oil was set on fire. 


One of the Bray Romances. 


The Meteor (2 reels) 
{tlas Educational Film Co. 


| WAS just by a slight chance, so the 
legend goes, that 


iron as the metallic substance out of 


primitive man came 
upon 
which saws could be made. Until that time, 
as the film shows, man struggled with bronze 
saws, crude in construction and laborious to 
wield. 

Then to the chieftain and his slaves gath- 
ered one night around their camp fire, ap- 
peared the strange light of a meteor shooting 
white hot through the atmosphere. The next 
morning, searching for the strange superna- 
tural thing, they discovered the material 
which was to prove so useful. 

Interesting indeed are the reproductions of 
the flint saws of early times—and then the 
product comes down to the last century. A 
forest scene shows men cutting a tree, but 
their work with the cross-cut saw is still tedi- 
ous, owing to the accumulation of saw-dust 
in the cut. In contrast is pictured the easy 
operation of the improved saw, with the blade 
tapered from the teeth to the back of the saw, 


Atkins. A 


drawing makes apparent the principle of its 


which was the invention of Mr. 


design and its operation is exceedingly well 
illustrated by animated drawing, showing the 


teeth in the actual process of sawing, with 
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the result that they cut not sawdust but fine 
shavings. 

The film traces the process of manufacture 
in the E. C. 


from the making of special “silver steel” best 


Atkins plant at Indianapolis, 


suited to the requirements of a fine saw, the 
tests to which the material is subjected, and 
the hardening and tempering of the blades, 
to the 


saw its particular wedge-shaped cross-section. 


“seement grinding” which gives the 

Teeth must be shaped and filed, and then 
the saw is ready for use, as the film shows it 
in some of the great forests of the country, 
from the firs of Washington and Oregon to 
the hemlock forests of Wisconsin, the yellow 
pine of Louisiana and the huge redwoods of 
California. 

A film which will be especially interesting 
to school shop classes, and yet done enter 


tainingly to please the general audience. 


—e ‘ 
Editorial 
(Concluded from page 199) 
“What can be wrong with our exploita 
tion? Well, in the first place, there isn't 
enough of it.” 
Ye gods! 
“In the second place, we resort to Fire- 
works methods perhaps a wee bit too 
often. In other words, as an industry, we 
are getting credit for being such a chron 
ic liar that when we tell the truth no one 
chooses to pay much attention to us.” 
The first sentence shows amusing conserva- 
tism with its word “wee”: the second sentence 


shows great perspicacity if not positive 
clairvoyance! 
“In the third place, we don’t adopt spe 
cific methods of insuring the volume of 
our repeat business.” 


thinks the 


vod a 


Here again the movie edito1 


important thing is not to show so 


ir ( 
= 


picture that the audience will want to come 


back, but to increase costly “exploitation” 
sufficiently to haul them back for another 
poor picture. 

Please Sey You Sew the Ad 
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A FEW SPECIAL BARGAINS 


Slightly Used Portable Projectors 
GOOD [{ Devry. . . . . « $150.00 


eme ..« se « « 

AS | Cosmograph . . . 165.00 

NEW! National . . . . . 135.00 
4 American 

Fully Projectoscope . . 135.00 

Guaranteed Graphoscope . . . 125.00 


IME Rebuilt Stereopticons, $35.00 


We are distributors for the 


SEPT MOTION PICTURE CAMERA 
Price, $150.00 "schobis and Churches 
Ask for descriptive booklet 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW 
The Brayco Film Stereopticon - 





$25.00 


A Complete Line of Moving Picture 

Machines, Screens, Booths, Film Cabi- 

nets, Stereopticons, Spotlights, Lenses, 

M. P. Cameras, Supplies, Equipment, 
Accessories. 


Catalogue on Request 


MOVIE SUPPLY CO. 


S. S. & M. A. BEHREND 
844 So. Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 




















The tragedy of the motion picture industry 
is that it could have been so much richer both 
in money and in the goodwill of the world 
had it only been able to learn long ago that 
everything depends upon its product, the 
picture. It is pathetic to see this huge enter- 
prise, after two decades of tremendous but 
not too healthy growth, still following the 
crude and unbusiness-like formula evolved 
by the crude minds that started the industry 
along its wobbly path: Make some kind of 
a picture at extravagant cost, sell it by des- 
perate exploitation at extravagant cost, and 
see if you can get back your money and a 
About all that can be said for 


that 


profit beside. 


the method is the big industry has 
managed to keep going so far by letting the 
few successes pay for the failures. 


VMotion 


many 


pictures can go vastly farther and 


faster when the absurdity of this method 
dawns upon the slow master-minds of movie- 


dom. 


SCREEN 
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Notes and News 


Conducted by the STAFF 


The Film Year Book, 1925 
IKE the dictionary in cross-word puzzle 
days, the Film Year Book is getting to 
be a downright necessity. For one who is 
only remotely connected with moving pic- 
tures, it is at least a great convenience—and 
for one in no way connected with the business, 
it’s an eye-opener. 

Toward the end of each year, we hesitate 
to state facts concerning the industry until the 
Year Book arrives. It is getting more compre- 
hensive each year and more representative of 
all phases of the movie interests—even we 
“non-theatricals” are recognized, labeled and 
analyzed. 

The “front page” articles this year are “The 
Cultural Effects of the Film” by Max Suberk- 
rub, “The Child and the Cinema” by Dr. C. 
W. Kimmins, and “Your Child and the 
Movies” by Mary Day Winn. The crisp and 
vital facts about the productions of 1924 con- 
stitute a well of invaluable reference mate- 
rial for everybody, and its various compila- 
tions of directors, stars, cameramen, scenario 
writers, distributors and producers, save days 
of labor to the busy writer. The reference 
table to its film reviews covers 6500 titles—an 
item alone worth the price of the book. 

We would like to elaborate on its several 
Best Pictures lists, its Censor Board Stand- 
ards of many cities and states and foreign 
countries; its Visual Education Directory 
and summaries of Visual Education Associa- 
tions—but these must all be left for personal 
perusal. 

Every Director of Visual Education in our 
state universities, leading cities, museums; 
every club committee on motion pictures, 
every minister using movies or contemplating 
them, should have a copy of the Year Book. It 
covers the whole motion picture industry, as 


“1000 and One Films,” published by the 


Educational Screen, covers the educational 
and cultural side of that field. 

Danny’s broad conception of the cinema as 
a whole puts all citizens in his debt and makes 
the Year Book indispensable. 


Educational Campaign Instituted By 


Procter & Gamble 


The importance of keeping school children 
in touch with the practical side of life and 
responsive to the interest inherent in every- 
day things is recognized by the Procter and 
Gamble Company who have recently prepared 
an “Educational Exhibit” under the super- 
vision of Dr. F. G. Bonser of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City. 

This Educational Exhibit consists of charts 
showing the history of soap and the process 
of soap manufacture. The charts also illus- 
trate pictorially the history of the bath as 
shown by development of the use of soap 
throughout the centuries. It is planned that 
each exhibit will be accompanied by ap- 
propriate descriptive matter and concrete 
specimens. 

A booklet “Suggestions to Teachers” which 
accompanies each chart exhibit, makes valu- 
able suggestions regarding the use of the ex- 
hibit in connection with regular school work, 
in health lessons; for household arts; for 
history study; in connection with geography; 
for nature study and science; for industrial 
arts; for parents meetings; for assemblies, 
school exhibits, etc. 

Procter and Gamble has always been a 
leader in educational work for cleanliness and 
has co-operated with schools throughout the 
country in “The Cleanliness Crusade” which 
is familiar to many educators. The school 
charts and exhibits are a development and 
enlargement of this general policy. 
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An interesting development both on the art 
and educational side is the recent discovery 
by sculptors of the adaptability of white soap 
as a medium for sculpture. A recent compe- 
tition and exhibition conducted by the Art 
Center in New York City for prizes offered by 
the Procter and Gamble Company resulted 
in the exhibition of six hundred entries from 
all parts of the country and created a wide- 
spread interest in this medium for sculpture. 
The use of white soap for sculpture training 
is particularly valuable in schools since it 
affords an inexpensive medium for develop- 
ing latent talent. 


Convention of Screen Advertisers Assoc- 
iation 

HE annual meeting of the Screen Adver- 

tisers Association, held in Cleveland, 
March 12th and 13th, brought out a large and 
enthusiastic attendance, with a considerable 
representation of members and guests from 
concerns who are national advertisers, inter- 
ested in the use of the screen medium. 

In co-operation with the Headquarters 
office of the Associated Advertising Clubs and 
the Motion Picture Producers and Distrib- 
utors of America, Inc., it was announced 
that arrangements had been completed to 
publish and circulate a series of bulletins 
carrying educational data for those who con- 
template the use of the screen as an adver- 
tising medium. 

Mr. Earl Pearson addressed the luncheon 
meeting of the convention on Thursday, 
March 12th, bringing word of the recent ac- 
tivities of the Headquarters office along the 
lines of organization and general up-building 
of the field, and the dinner speaker on the 
same day was Mr. J. Holmer Platten, Treas- 
urer of the Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America, Inc. 

Mr. Harrison Goldsmith, Western Sales 
Manager of the Cleveland Automobile Com- 
pany, spoke enthusiastically. of the 100% 
results his company had realized from their 
use of the screen in a national advertising 
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Historical Charts 
of the Literatures 


ENGLISH AMERICAN 
FRENCH GERMAN 


In Steady use in Schools and Colleges for 
Thirteen Years 

Now ready in revised and uniform 

editions. Send for the new circular 

— with miniature reproductions of 

each chart. 
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campaign. “We have never had”, he declared, 
“such satisfactory results from the use of any 
other advertising medium as we have had 
from the motion picture we produced some 
few months ago.” 

Mr. Frank Ryan, Director of Publicity, 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company, 
spoke on the subject of “The Public Utilities 
Company and the Movie,” and said in part, 
“IT don’t believe our company has ever spent a 
dollar for publicity or advertising that 
brought more satisfaction than the money we 
spent in making one motion picture. As far as 
the cost of getting our message to the buyer 
is concerned, in comparison with advertising 
in newspapers, periodicals, by direct mail or 
other common media, it might surprise you to 
know that the per capita cost of showing this 
particular motion picture of ours is below the 
per capita cost of a very cheap folder or di- 
rect mail letter. You can compete on a dollar 
for dollar basis with any other line of adver- 
tising.” 

The following officers were elected to serve 
for the coming fiscal year beginning in May: 
President, Douglas D. Rothacker, Rothacker 
Film Manufacturing Company, Chicago; 
Secretary-Treasurer, George J. Zehrung, In- 


ternational Y. M. C. A., New York City. 
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Here It Is! 


(A Trade Directory for the Visual Field) 


FILMS 


Atlas Educational Film Co. 
1111 South Blvd., Oak Park, III. 
(See advertisement on page 193) 
Bosworth, DeFrenes & Felton 


Distributors of “A Trip Through Filmland 
60 N. State St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


The Chronicles of America Photoplays 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
(See advertisement on page 198) 


Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on Back Cover) 


International Harvester Co. 
606 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on page 196) 


George Kleine, Motion Pictures 
49 West 45th St., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 246) 


Pathe Exchange 35 W. 45th St., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 242) 


Pictorial Clubs, Inc. 
350 Madison Ave., New York City 


United Cinema Co. 
120 W. 41st St., New York City 


United Projector and Films Corporation 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 247) 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES and 
SUPPLIES 


Acme Motion Picture Projector Co. 
1132 West Austin Ave., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 249) 
Bass Camera Co. 
109 North Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on page 240) 


DeVry Corporation 1091 Center St., Chicago, IIl. 
(See advertisement on pages 224-225) 
Movie Supply Co. 
844 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 251) 
Precision Machine Co. (Simplex Projectors) 
317 East 34th St., New York City 
Chas. M. Stebbins Picture Supply Co. 
1818 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 


United Cinema Co. 
120 W. 41st St., New York City 


United Projector and Films Corporation 


228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 247) 


PUBLICATIONS 
The Film Daily 71 West 44th St., New York City 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 


A. J. Nystrom & Co. 
2249 Calumet Ave., Chicago, III. 
See advertisement on page 240) 
Ohio Teacher’s Bureau 
71 East St., Columbus, O. 
(See advertisement on inside back ver) 
The Palmer ¢ 


( See 


ies 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


j 
) 


SCREENS 
Acme Metallic Screen Co. New Washington, Ohio 


Raven Screen Corporation 
345 West 39th St., New York City 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen, Ine. 
36 West 44th St., New York City 
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SLIDES 


Standard Slide Co. 
Broadway & 48th St., New York City 


See idvertisemeni ig 


Victor Animatograph Co. Davenport, Iowa 


(See advertisement on page 242 


STEREOPTICONS and OPAQUE 
PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement n page 255) 
Society For Visual Education 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 


See 1dve ement mn page 


Spencer Lens Co., 442 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement n page 194) 


Victor Animatograph Co. Davenport, Iowa 


(See advertisement on pag 242) 
STEREOGRAPHS and STEREOSCOPES 


Keystone View Co. 


(See advertisement 


Meadville, Pa. 
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April, 1925 NOTES 

The Executive Committee is made up of the 
following: Bennett Chappel, American Rol- 
ling Mills Co.. Middletown, Ohio; Otto Nel- 
son, National Cash Register Company, Day 
Fessenden, North East 
Electric Company N. Y.; Verne 
Burnett, General Motors Company, Detroit, 
Michigan; Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y.; A. V. Cauger, 
United Film Ad Service, Kansas City Mo.; 
H. A. Rosenberg, Standard Slide Corporation 
New York; H. A. DeVry, DeVry Corporation, 
Chicago; H. M. Richie, Michigan M. P. T. O. 
Ass’n, Detroit, Michigan; K. R. Hammers, H. 
J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; F. J. 
Byrne, E. I. DuPont deNemours Company, 
Wilmington, Delaware: A J. Moeller, Moel- 
ler Theatre Service Company, New York City. 

Mr. A. E. Gundelach of the De Vry Corpor- 


ation was elected a member of the National 


ton, Ohio; George 


Rochester, 


George Blair, 


Advertising Commission. 
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The following new members were unan- 
imously accepted into the Association, J. Don 
\lexander Film Com- 
Harry D. Kline, Adver- 


tising Manager, Continental Motors Corpora- 


Alexander, President, 


pany, Denver, Colo.; 


tion, Detroit, Michigan; O. H. Briggs, 
Sales Manager, duPont-Pathe Film Manu- 


facturing Corporation, New York City; B. 
J. Knoppleman, Treasurer, Excelsior Illus- 
York City; C. H. 
Ward, and R. McC. Ward, both of the Queen 
City Film Company, Cumberland, Maryland. 

A Screen 


trating Company, New 


Advertisers Association exhibit 
will be held in connection with the Houston 
Convention, and in place of the regular busi- 
time will be 


ness meetings, the spent in 


screening, and the members in attendance 
will offer information to the visiting delegates 
who are interested in presentation via the 


screen. 





Bausch & Lomb 
COMBINED JR. BALOPTICON 
Model J.C.R.M. 


629 St. Paul Street 
New York 


Washington 


Chicago 








Bausch & Lomb 


Frankfurt 


Projects Slides 
and Opaque Objects 


SIMPLE turn of a convenient 

lever on the outside of the dark 
chamber changes Model J.C.R.M. 
from a projector of slides to a pro- 
jector of opaque objects, such as 
post cards, maps, diagrams, book 
Teachers will find this 
instrument very practical for ciass- 
room study; very simple to operate 
and extremely convenient as an aid 
in their work. Descriptive liter- 
ature will be sent on request. 


pages, etc. 


Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Boston London 


San Francisco 
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ADVERTISEMENT The Educational Screen 














USE SCHOOLFILMS 


Motion-Pictures Built for 
Teaching 


PEDAGOGICALLY SOUND 
NATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 
LOWEST PRICES 


A Large Number of Subjects for Rent and for Sale 














2 _sTEACH with PICTUROLS! 


As : eS) The New Stereopticon Medium 


ao rt 
<2 GREATEST CONVENIENCE 
HIGHEST QUALITY 
LOWEST COST 


The S. V. E. Picturol Lantern 


We are authorized representatives for opaque 
and translucent screens of standard makes 


Write for Catalogues 


Society for Visual Education, Inc. 


327 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Teachers Make Money 


IF THEY KNOW WHERE to go for 
assistance in securing positions, Many 
‘superior teachers are receiving much less 
than they need to accept. 


THE OHIO TEACHER’S BUREAU 
is an organization licensed to render profes- 
sional service to teachers and secure posi- 
tions for them by bringing together worthy 
teachers and superintendents who are in 
search of each other. 


IF WE DO NOT SECURE for you a 
position at more money than you Can secure 
for yourself, you will be under no obligation 
to us. 


SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET and de- 
cide the matter for yourself.. We had 10,000 
calls for teachers last year. 


THE 
OHIO TEACHER’S BUREAU 


71 East State St. Columbus, Ohio 


Henry G. Williams, Director 














STORIES OF 


AMERICA’S Famous SONGS 
By Elizabeth Henrietta Dunham 


These interesting stories of some of our ape pe are 


printed on heavy cards, size 10x15 inches and charmingly 
illustrated in three colors. 
The Star Spangled Banner 
The Battle Hymn of the Republic 
The Old Oaken Bucket 
Dixie 


The set of four stories in an attractive container with _ 


suggestions for their use $.50 
RIGHT-AT-HAND STORIES 
FOR DICTATION AND REPRODUCTION” 
By Rosa L. Sawin and Frank H. Palmer 


A choice collection of short stories and interesting an- / 
ecdotes for teachers to read or tell tothe class. Adapted 


to children of grammar school’age $.75 


DRAMATIZATIONS OF THE DECLARATION 
OF INDEPENDENCE AND THE CON- 
STITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


By Zetta Dalton 
Put our great state documents within the co 


mprehension 
of junior high school students. Serve the twofold pur- ~ 


pose of entertainment and instruction. Vividly present 
these two great events in the founding.of our republic 
120s 


Send for Our Complete Catalog 


THE PALMER COMPANY 
Publishers of “EDUCATION” 
120 Boylston Street 


Boston, Mass. 

















VITAL FACTS AND STATISTICS OF THE MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY 


Only Publication of Its Kind 


1925 FILM YEAR BOOK 


740 Pages—Cloth Bound—Published January each year 


Productions--Theatres — Stars—Directors— Foreign—Short Subjects 


PRICE $5.00 PREPAID 


Or Mailed Free with a Yearly Subscription to 


THE FILM DAILY 


The Daily Newspaper To Motion Picture Industry 
Reviewing All Productions and Giving All News 


SUBSCRIPTION $10.00 YEARLY INCLUDING YEAR BOOK 





71-73 WEST 44th STREET 


NEW YORK CITY . 








—-l 
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